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Editors’ Comments: 


In keeping with the Journal of Thought’s international and interdis- 
ciplinary examination of current issues, Timothy Reagan analyzes 
“Peoples Education in South Africa.” He describes “Peoples edu- 
cation” as a case study of the interaction of politics and education. 
Professor Reagan concludes that “Peoples education’s” greatest chal- 
lenge is to reinforce and expand social and political lessons already 
experienced by the Black children of South Africa. 


Donald Seckinger and Michael Day trace the impact of Everett 
Dean Martin’s life and writings. They analyze Everett Dean Martin 
as a classical liberal and describe both his impact on the national 
scene as well as his declining influence towards the end of his career. 


William Schubert’s “On the Practical Value of Practical Inquiry 
for Teachers and Students” suggests that the ongoing interaction 
among teachers and learners is the proper place for curriculum in- 
quiry. He argues this position by interpreting the writings of Joseph 
J. Schwab. 


In “Higher Education and the Crisis of Historicism,” William Za- 
nardi reviews the nineteenth-century crisis of historicism and its im- 
plications for educational theory and practice. He concludes by sug- 
gesting a curriculum design that incorporates cultural multiplicity. 


In our viewpoint feature article, Donald Hatcher tackles the crit- 
icism of methodological absolutism. He argues that critical thinking 
courses need to emphasize the rigors of formal analysis to an even 
greater degree. 





ARTICLES 


“PEOPLE’S EDUCATION” IN SOUTH AFRICA 
SCHOOLING FOR LIBERATION 


Timothy Reagan 

Central Connecticut State University 
1615 Stanley St. 

New Britain, CT 06050 


South Africa is a deeply divided society. It is a society 
divided by statute along racial lines, and divided by tra- 
dition and historical precedent in a myriad of other ways. 
Although the continuing oppression of blacks by whites is 
both characteristic of and central to the divisions in South 
African society, the other divisions—those of social class, of 
gender, and of world-view and ideological perspective—are 
also of greater importance in understanding contemporary 
South African society.' Such divisions not only separate 
people and groups, but they also contribute to the creation 
and development of competing conceptions of reality and 
of alternative social institutions to those of the dominant 
society. In an excellent discussion of alternative theatre 
in South Africa, for instance, Temple Hauptfleisch and Ian 
Steadman have commented that: 


In South Africa, social and political developments 
have radical effects upon cultural expression. . 

The dominant system of norms and values in 
South African society was shaken by the polit- 
ical events of June 1976, when schoolchildren of 
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Soweto took to the streets to protest against ed- 
ucational attitudes and methods. Those protests 
set off a chain reaction across the country, which 
prompted South Africans in all walks of life to un- 
dertake a radical reassessment of social and cul- 
tural norms... Alternative theatre, then, aligned 
itself against the dominant tendencies in South 
African culture. Recognizing that the dominant 
forms of theatre were the product of the domi- 
nant White group in the society, the practitioners 
of alternative theatre created consciously opposi- 
tional forms: plays which attempted to demystify 
aspects of South African life through the creation 
of new forms and techniques.” 


Just as alternative theatre developed in opposition to the 
western dramatic tradition and strove to demystify social 
relations and their reproduction in South African society, 


so the development of alternative education in the coun- 
try entailed both reactive and proactive elements. In this 
paper, I will examine aspects of “people’s education” in 
South Africa as both a response to government social and 
educational policy and a movement offering a creative and 
progressive alternative model of education to that assumed 
and perpetuated by the government. 


The Historical Background 


In order to appreciate the rise and implications of con- 
temporary “people’s education,” it is essential that one un- 
derstand the historical context in which such an alterna- 
tive to government schooling could arise. This is especially 
true in the case of South Africa, where the historical tra- 
dition is one of increasing racial and ethnolinguistic sep- 
aratism and segregation, coupled with a commitment to 
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different, and inferior, schooling for the vast majority of 
children based primarily, if not solely, on their race. In- 
deed, one fascinating aspect of the South African case is 
that the policies of strict, legislated apartheid and funda- 
mental educational inequality of opportunity were formally 
articulated and implemented during roughly the same pe- 
riod of time that more egalitarian policies concerned with 
the rights of cultural, linguistic and racial minority groups, 
and the provision of equal educational opportunity for all 
children, were gaining support and popularity (at least in 
terms of public discourse) virtually everywhere else in the 
world. 


When the Nationalists came to power in 1948, black 
schooling in South Africa was almost entirely mission ed- 
ucation, controlled and operated in relative independence 
and isolation by various Christian missionary groups.* Mis- 
sion schooling was characterized in South Africa by many 
of the same problems and biases ihat colored it elsewhere 
in the third world: it was sexist, racist, eurocentric, and 
elitist. What government involvement existed in mis- 
sion education was concentrated at the provincial, rather 
than national, level, although since the establishment of 
the Union government in 1910 there had been additional 
(though far from adequate) funding provided by the na- 
tional government for black education.® 


The high degree of autonomy enjoyed by the mission 
schools prior to the ascendancy of the National Party ended 
with the passage of the Bantu Education Act of 1953, which 
was in large part based on the recommendation put forth 
by the Eiselen Commission in 1951.6 The Bantu Education 
Act in essence transferred control of black education from 
the churches to the State, and changed black schooling from 
a provincial to a national concern, thus making possible the 
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wholesale conversion of black schooling into yet another 
facet of the implementation of the ideological system of 
“grand apartheid” being imposed by the State on virtually 
all aspects of South African Life.’ 

Bantu education, which was actually one component of 
the broader educational philosophy of “Christian National 
Education,”® sought to provide black South Africans with 
schooling experience which would emphasize and reinforce 
ethnic and tribal identity, while at the same time provid- 
ing affective and vocational skills deemed by the dominant 
white elite to be “appropriate” for blacks in the apartheid 
society.? Apartheid was seen by its supporters as offer- 
ing the very real possibility of a white utopia in South- 
ern Africa—a society in which a “high level” of European 
culture, education and lifestyle could be maintained, sup- 
ported by the labor power of blacks but in which actual 
contact with blacks would remain limited to master-servant 
relations.!° In short, Bantu education would play an essen- 
tial role in the creation and maintenance of this “utopia,” 
teaching black children their “place” in society, as well as 
providing them with the limited skills necessary for their 
future occupations and encouraging an identification with 
their tribal group through the use of the mother tongue and 
separate ethnolinguistic schooling facilities where feasible." 
The idea that blacks were to be trained to be little more 
than “hewers of wood and drawers of water” was made 
vividly clear by Hendrik Verwoerd, the principal architect 
of apartheid and the Minister of Native Affairs at the time 
“Bantu education” was introduced: 


I will reform education so that Natives will be 
taught from childhood that equality with Euro- 
peans is not for them,. . . racial relations cannot 
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improve if the wrong type of education is given 
to Natives. They cannot improve if the result of 
Native education is the creation of a frustrated 
people who. . . have expectations in life which 
circumstances in South Africa do not allow to be 


fulfilled. . .'* 


This was necessary, Verwoerd believed, because there 
was “no place for the black South African in the European 
community above the level of certain forms of labor. . . it 
would be of no avail for him to receive a training which has 
as its aim absorption in the European community.”'* Fi- 
nally, as Frank Molteno has insightfully argued, Bantu edu- 
cation “was to prepare young Africans psycho-ideologically 
for the position in which the Bantustans placed them phys- 
ically and politically.”’4 As Verwoerd put it, 


Bantu education should stand with both feet in 
the reserves and have its roots in the spirit and 
being of Bantu society . . . The basis of the pro- 
vision and organization of education in a Bantu 
Community should, where possible, be the tribal 
organization.'® 


The implementation of the Bantu Education Act was 
met with resistance, not only among black students, par- 
ents and political leaders, but also by many of the churches 
that had previously been involved in the provision of school- 
ing for black children. A spokesperson explaining the de- 
cision of the Anglican church to close its mission schools 
rather than handing them over to the State, for instance, 
asserted that: 


If the Minister of Bantu Education cannot en- 
trust the training of African teachers to Christian 
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missions, we, as a Christian mission, cannot and 
will not entrust our land or our buildings to him 
or his Department for educational purposes. We 
are convinced that the true welfare of the African 
people is being denied by a political theory.'® 


Within the black community itself, there was widespread 
and vocal resistance to “Bantu education,” which included 
both school boycotts and efforts (such as those of the 
African Education Movement) to provide alternative ed- 
ucational options for black students. The 1955 school 
boycott, initiated under the auspices of the African Na- 
tional Congress (ANC) as part of the more general “Resist 
Apartheid Campaign,” must be judged to have been an 
organizational and political failure, “characterized by un- 
certainty and disagreement between different sections of the 
leadership and between leaders and rank and file.”!” Simi- 
larly, although well-intentioned and initially successful, the 
African Education Movement and the cultural clubs are im- 
portant in terms of understanding black resistance to Bantu 
education more for their symbolic value than for their prac- 
tical consequences.'® In the end, black children were in fact 
reabsorbed into government schools devoted to the estab- 
lishment and articulation of an education for subservience 
and obedience. 

Although black resistance to Bantu education did not 
disappear after the mid-1950’s by any means,!® it was not 
until 1976 that schools once again became a media and po- 
litical focal point for resistance to apartheid. The 1970’s 
witnessed a number of developments that made a con- 
frontation with the government over black schooling almost 
inevitable.22 Among the most serious factors in this con- 
text were the on-going “crisis of black schooling,” which 
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was exacerbated by the increased number of secondary stu- 
dents entering an already overcrowded and underfunded 
educational system, the general downturn in the South 
African economy and resulting increase in the unemploy- 
ment rate among black South Africans, and the widespread 
sense of oppression; and resistance to apartheid in the black 
community.” In addition, the liberation struggles in the 
rest of Southern Africa, and the growth of the black con- 
sciousness movement in South Africa itself, contributed to 
what might be called an “atmosphere of revolt” in the 
1970’s.?? 


The spark that ignited Soweto in June 1976 was an 
ill-advised educational policy concerned with the use of 
Afrikaans as a language medium in black schools.”* Black 
students had long resented having to study Afrikaans, a 
language closely identified with the police, the government, 
and apartheid. In 1975, in spite of student feelings about 
the language, the Minister of Bantu Education issued a reg- 
ulation requiring that half of the school subjects in Stan- 
dard 5 and Form 1 be studied through the medium of 
Afrikaans. The result was predictable. Resistance to the 
policy mounted, and on June 16, the day on which the half- 
yearly examinations in secondary schools were scheduled, 
a well-organized mass protest, initially involving some six 
thousand schoolchildren, took place. 

The revolt spread, outward from Soweto to other black 
schools, universities, and, ultimately, to black workers who 
participated in strikes aimed at “paralysing the economy 
and bringing the Government to a fall.”*4 There were in 
fact a total of four stay-away (azikwelwa) calls for work- 
ers, and those of August and September resulted in 70 
to 80 percent of the workers remaining at home.”° Al- 
together, the student uprising lasted some eight months, 
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and cost 575 lives before it was over.” Although Bantu 
education remained in place and intact when the student 
uprising ended, 1976 nonetheless marks a watershed in the 
history of black resistance in South Africa. The students 
had shown themselves capable of organizing and mounting 
widespread and popular campaign in opposition to the gov- 
ernment and its policies. Further, the uprising had forced 
the government to re-examine and evaluate this policies 
and priorities, which it did by establishing a Commission of 
Inquiry.?’ Finally, although not the underlying cause of the 
1976 uprising, the educational policy mandating the use of 
Afrikaans as a language medium was ultimately abandoned 
by the government. 

In many ways, the events of 1976 set the stage for later 
student protests, both ideologically and pragmatically. The 
student boycott of 1980, for instance, as well as the more 
recent school boycotts of the post-1984 period, clearly show 


the influence of the events of 1976. Perhaps most impor- 
tant in this regard has been the continuing identification of 
school boycotts and resistance to Bantu education with the 
more general political struggle of black people. As student 
leaders noted during the 1980 boycott, 


Our parents, the workers are strong. They have 
power. We, the students, cannot shake the gov- 
ernment in the same way. We have got to link up 
our struggle with the struggle of the black work- 
ers. Our parents have got to understand that we 
will not be “educated” and “trained” to become 
slaves in apartheid-capitalist society. Together 
with our parents we must try to work out a new 
future. A future where there will be no racism or 
exploitation, no apartheid, no inequality of class 
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or sex.” 


Black resistance to Bantu education has not been re- 
stricted to boycotts and other confrontational activities, 
however. Just as the 1955 school boycott had entailed 
the rise of the African Education Movement and the 
cultural clubs as alternative educational institutions for 
black students, so in recent years various alternatives to 
state-sponsored and controlled institutional schooling have 
emerged. School boycotts are a challenge to the formal 
institutional structures of apartheid in general and Bantu 
education in particular, while alternative educational ef- 
forts constitute a challenge to the content and methods of 
such schooling. These two types of challenges in turn share 
a common rejection of the goals and objectives of separate 
education, as well as off the underlying political, ideologi- 
cal and social assumptions of apartheid and contemporary 
South African society. 

The rhetoric of Bantu education has been replaced with 
that of “multicultural” and Multiracial” education in re- 
cent years, and the objectives of black education in South 
Africa no longer assume that all blacks will be “hewers 
of wood and drawers of water,” as Verwoerd would have 
preferred. Instead, there is a good deal of discussion in the 
highest councils of government and industry about the need 
for radically increased numbers of well-trained and skilled 
professional blacks in the economy, and employers actively 
recruit blacks into many high-status occupations that were 
formerly closed to blacks. Further, there is on-going con- 
cern in official educational circles about how educational 
opportunity and outcomes can be made more equitable and 
just. Nevertheless, many of the fundamental assumptions 
of Bantu education remain intact, and black resistance to 
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the schooling provided by the government remains vehe- 
ment. 

Changes in black education in South Africa during the 
last decade have been brought about by a number of inter- 
related factors. The student-led uprising of 1976 clearly led 
the government and its supporters to reevaluate many of 
their assumptions about the way in which the goals and ob- 
jectives of black schooling had been presented and carried 
out in practice—though not, it seems clear, about the goals 
and objectives themselves.”? The release in 1981 of the De 
Lange Commission report, The Provision of Education in 
the Republic of South Africa,*° commissioned by the gov- 
ernment and carried out by the Human Sciences Research 
Council, was another important factor in changing percep- 
tions of black education in South Africa. Among other 
recommendations, the De Lange Commission asserted the 
need for “equal opportunities for education,” and went so 
far as to argue that: 


Differentiation based purely on differences of race 
or color, cannot be regarded as relevant grounds 
for inequality of treatment and is consequently 
contrary to the social and ethical demands of 
justice.*! 


Nonetheless, the DeLange Commission remained commit- 
ted to differentiated education, and suggested a highly vo- 
cational approach to schooling that would almost certainly 
result in the continued racial stratification of South African 
society.*? 

Finally, the concern of the government with its inter- 
national image and with the growing domestic unrest led 
to the rise of what is called in South Africa the “new dis- 
pensation.” Components of this “new dispensation” are 
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the tricameral parliament, the development of “own affairs” 
ministries for the various racial groups, and a de-emphasis 
on the black “national states” (the bantustans). An impor- 
tant part of the “new dispensation” has been the cleansing 
of the language of apartheid, and this has been especially 
evident in the language of education. Just as bantustans 
are now “national states,” so too has the rhetoric of black 
schooling become more “acceptable” as the terms such as 
“multicultural education” and “equal educational oppor- 
tunity” replace earlier, more visibly offensive, terminology. 
The problem, of course, is that the reality referred to by 
the terminology remains basically unchanged—for exam- 
ple, if by “equal education opportunity” one means that 
black students with an inferior education are allowed to 
compete with white students on the same examinations on 
an equal basis, in what meaningful sense is this an improve- 
ment over the system originally devised by Verwoerd?* As 
Neville Alexander has noted, 


the fact that the Afrikaner National 
Party has been willing and able—within narrow 
limits—to alter course from the rhetoric and prac- 
tices of Verwoerdian apartheid to the rhetoric 
of Brazilianisation, liberalization and “reform” 
should serve as a warning to the simple-minded 
amongst us, that however crude some of the ex- 
ponents of the strategy may be, we are dealing 
with cunning, positivistically informed but ruth- 
less indigenous caste of politicians and strategists 
that has a very good idea of what it is about.*4 


This brings us to the role of “people’s education” in 
challenging the established social and educational order in 
South Africa. 
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“People’s Education”: Reactive Aspects 


Since politics and education are so closely intertwined, 
it is hardly surprising that “people’s education” is deeply 
involved not only in challenging the existing educational 
system, but in taking on the broader issues of social in- 
justice and oppression as well. As Sebolelo Mahajane, the 
Chairman of the Soweto Parents“ Crisis Committee, noted: 


The student revolts of 1976 and the school boy- 
cotts of 1980 heightened certain characteristics 
of student action that were to become an inte- 
gral part of the 1980’s students’ rejection of the 
State education system. The inadequacies of the 
State’s racist, educational system were seen as 
short-term demands, while the national strug- 
gle for liberation—and therefore the linkage to 
brighter and political issues became an important 
part of the students’ educational struggle.* 


A central part of “people’s education” has been the 
politicizing education, and the utilization of educational 
activities for the purpose of raising social and class con- 
sciousness along the lines suggested by the work of Paulo 
Freire. In an important sense, though, such a label as the 
“politicization of schooling” in the South African context 
is seriously misleading, since it wrongly suggests that State 
schooling is in some way non-political or politically neu- 
tral. The curriculum in South African schools, like that in 
school elsewhere, is highly politicized and reflects the ide- 
ology and world view of the dominant elite. The official 
syllabi issued for black schools by the Department of Ed- 
ucation and Training reflect a eurocentric bias not only in 
terms of what is deemed to be worthy of study, but also 
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with regard to how one should understand and interpret 
that which is studied. This is especially true in subject 
areas such as history, where recent scholarship quite crit- 
ical of traditional accounts of South African history and 
historiography are simply ignored altogether.*” Further, 
given the structure and nature of South African society, we 
should not be at all surprised to discover that a number 
of recurring themes in the formal curriculum entail dis- 
torted (and often factually absurd) historical, sociological 
and anthropological perspectives.** Du Preez, in a detailed 
study of South African textbooks prescribed for both white 
and black secondary schools has identified twelve “master 
symbols” that appear repeatedly in set textbooks and ma- 
terials, and which presumably reflect the context of much 
of the formal curriculum. These twelve “master symbol” 
include: 


(1) Legitimate authority is not questioned. 

(2) Whites are superior. Blacks are inferior. 

(3) The Afrikaner has a special relationship with 
God. 

(4) South Africa rightly belongs to the Afrikaner. 
(5) South Africa is an agricultural country; the 
Afrikaners are a farmer nation (boerevolk). 

(6) South Africa is an afflicted country. 

(7) South Africa and the Afrikaner are isolated. 

(8) The Afrikaner is militarily ingenious and 
strong. 

9) The Afrikaner is threatened. 

10) World opinion of South Africa is important. 

11) South Africa is the leader in Africa. 

12) The Afrikaner has a God-given task in 
Africa.*® 


( 
( 
( 
( 
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The challenge of “people education” to the established 
order is not limited merely to what is taught, however. As 
Sebidi has suggested, “people’s education” is engaged in an 
on-going struggle with two distinct traditional “lobbies” 
in South Africa.“ The first is the “politico-institutional 
lobby,” by which is meant the power structure of the dom- 
inant society. The key here, as Sebidi has noted, is that: 


The education of a subject race is a tool in the 
hands of the dominant group—or, specifically, the 
government. And to the extent that the govern- 
ment is not the people’s government, to that ex- 
tent the education it attempts to provide cannot 
be the people’s education.” 


In short, the goverz..nent, backed by the educational bu- 
reaucracy, has a vested interest in the maintenance of the 
educational system and the status quo, and will resist any 
significant effort to change the purposes and objectives of 
State education. In turn, “people’s education” is commit- 
ted to denying the State and its surrogates access to the 
minds and bodies of the young, intellectually of course, but 
physically as well where necessary. 

The second “lobby” involved in the struggle for educa- 
tion is that of the “professional-knowledge lobby.”*? This 
lobby includes teachers and other educationists and edu- 
cational researchers, who, it is argued, are concerned with 
the mystification of the educational process and the ratifi- 
cation of the curriculum.** From the perspective of advo- 
cates of “people’s education,” this “professional-knowledge 
lobby” is by far the more dangerous of the two immediate 
enemies of alternative education, since it is these educa- 
tional professionals who have the mystique of expertise.“* 
The claimed expertise of this lobby allows them to define, 
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in large part, that knowledge which is of value and that 
which is not—as well as giving them the power to deter- 
mine how education should take place. There is also the 
risk that some of these educationists will be able to co-opt 
“people’s education’ for their own ends. This, incidentally, 
is precisely what Dr. Gerrit Viljoen, the government’s Min- 
ister of Education and Development Aid, appears to have 
been suggesting at a July 1986 congress of the conservative 
Afrikaanse Studentebond. After attacking “people’s edu- 
cation” for promoting “revolutionary education” and the 
“political brainwashing of pupils,” Dr. Viljoen nonetheless 
said “that there was merit in ‘people’s education’ insofar as 
it offered a chance for greater commuiity participation and 
more relevant syllabuses for the communities concerned.” *° 

Finally, the reactive facet of “people’s education” can 
be seen in its rejection of the State-sanctioned “technicist” 
view of schooling, which grants disproportionate impor- 
tance and power to technical and efficiency-based discourse 
in education while undermining and de-valuing the place 
of moral and ethical discourse. The most compelling criti- 
cisms of the De Lange Commission, for instance, were those 
that challenged its report as grounded in a flawed, funda- 
mentally technicist approach that erroneously equated ed- 
ucational problems with manpower problems, thus essen- 
tially ignoring significant normative issues.” 


“People’s Education”: Proactive Aspects 


The movement toward an “education for liberation” in 
South Africa has not been merely reactive, however. Al- 
though much of the energy of those involved in alterna- 
tive education has been directed toward critiquing and 
challenging existing social and educational structures in 
South African society, much has also taken place as part 
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of what has been called the “rediscovery of education.”*” 
As Alexander has observed, 


Out of the negation of the existing system new 
ideas and notions of education as phenomenon 
are being generated. Students are no longer sat- 
isfied with saying NO! They are saying loudly and 
clearly what it is that they want. And what they 
want is not simply a “better” apartheid educa- 
tion or even the phantom of an “equal” education 
which liberals are trying to insinuate into their 
analysis. Students . . . are clearly demanding a 
democratic system of education in a democratic, 
free and united South Africa. 


In practice, “people’s education” at its best has been 
manifested in three ways: in the content of the curricu- 
lum, in teaching methods, and, most important in the 
role played by students and the local community in educa- 
tional decision-making. With regard to curricular changes, 
“teaching packages” for use in secondary history and En- 
glish classes (which have been commonly, although mis- 
leadingly, called “alternative syllabi”) have been devised, 
as have been other curricular and instructional materi- 
als. Among the best such alternative materials is the Na- 
tional Education Crisis Committee’s workbook, What Is 
History? ,*° which is concerned with helping students learn 
to evaluate evidence, ask appropriate historical and factual 
questions, and develop a critical awareness of how news 
can be manipulated. In terms of teaching methods, “peo- 
ple’s education” tends to be characterized by a rejection of 
the dictation-style lecture format common in over-crowded 
black schools in favor of more interactive approaches in 
which students and teachers jointly work to understand so- 
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cial and historical issues. Finally, as Michael Gardiner, 
a lecturer at the Johannesburg College of Education, has 
noted, the prime concept behind “people’s education” is 
democracy, and all decisions should be made in consulta- 
tion with all the people affected.*° The publication and 
relatively easy access to popular (albeit informal) educa- 
tional publications such as the magazine Learn and Teach 
has also helped increase the involvement of the local com- 
munity in various alternative educational undertakings. 
There is little doubt, however, that the proactive as- 
pects of “people’s education” in South Africa have been 
less fruitful than most progressive elements in the society 
would wish. This is due primarily to the social and polit- 
ical context in which such programs have to operate. The 
“emergency regulations” remain in force throughout South 
Africa, and it is now illegal to attempt to utilize any mate- 
rials in a black State School other than those approved by 
the Department of Education and Training. Our wonder, I 
would suggest, should focus on the degree to which “peo- 
ple’s education” has managed to succeed at all in the face 
of massive state violence and oppression, rather than why 
it has accomplished less than we might otherwise expect. 


Conclusion 


“People’s education” in South Africa presents us with 
an intriguing case study of the interaction of politics and 
education. As Johann Muller has recently argued, 


Education and politics cannot usefully be consid- 
ered separately, though they should not be con- 
flated. The central strategic question is how to 
balance political and educational imperatives.*! 
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The movement for educational alternatives to the 
apartheid education provided by the State has not yet re- 
solved this question, but it is making great strides in trying 
to do so. Black students in South Africa are growing in- 
creasingly aware of, and sensitive to, the role of the school 
as a tool for social reproduction, and are responding to ed- 
ucational institutions as the agents of the State that they in 
fact are. Further, the growing rejection of State schooling— 
in terms of its structure, objectives, methods, content, and 
ideology—has the potential of encouraging a critical, ethi- 
cally and socially responsible awareness in students. 

In a poem written about the 1976 student uprising, 
Christopher van Wyk writes: 


Children walk. A sea of faces who want to learn 
anything but Afrikaans. 


A gun rattles. Blood spurts. They have learnt so 
much about the Afrikaner.*? 


The black children of South Africa have already learned a 
number of important social and political lessons. It is the 
challenge of “people’s education” to reinforce and expand 
those lessons. 
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When Everett Dean Martin died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack at the age of sixty in Claremont, California in 1941, 
the American adult education movement lost one of its 
most eloquent spokesmen. By that time he was years away 
and a continent removed from his triumphs as Director of 
the People’s Institute of Cooper Union in New York City. 


Among those recruited to the programs of the institute dur- 
ing his tenure had been Mortimer Adler, Scott Buchanan, 
Will Durant, Clifton Fadiman, and Hiida Smith, all soon to 
surpass Martin in fame and influence. Yet, in his heyday, 
Martin was regarded as one of the leading figures in adult 
education in the United States. 

Morse A. Cartwright, who was the Executive Director 
of the American Association for Adult Education from its 
founding in 1926 to its ultimate dissolution and transforma- 
tion in 1949, considered Martin to be the “spiritual father” 
of the association in particular and of the entire movement 
in general.' Cartwright went on to say in his eulogy for 
Martin, published in the Journal of Adult Education, that 


. Thousands who had heard him lecture in 
all parts of the United States, more thousands 
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who had read his numerous books and articles 
on philosophical and psychological subjects, and 
the large audience which for years listened to his 
notable Friday night addresses and discussions in 
the Great Hall of Cooper Union in New York, all 
attested to the challenging qualities of his mind 
and heart.? 


Martin was a classical, individualistic liberal, in the tra- 
dition of the Renaissance humanists and the authors of The 
Federalist Papers. He believed in restrained government 
and in the self-selection of intellectually promising students 
through appropriate programs of adult education. 

His most famous and widely read work, The Meaning 
of A Liberal Education, appeared in 1926, the same year 
he helped found the AAAE. In it, he asked the question, 
“who is the educated man or woman,” and he defined the 
self-generating adult learner: 


From the beginning of time men (and 
women) of a certain type have sought such knowl- 
edge of the riddle of existence as would make 
some measure of excellence possible to man. The 
result of all their striving is a vast body of knowl- 
edge which is the heritage of the men and women 
of our time. To share in the possession of this 
knowledge and to work for its improvement and 
increase is to men and women of a certain type 
simply to attain to their true human estate.* 


This quotation clearly embodies his liberalism. He be- 
lieves in human progress. It is, however, a classical, indi- 
vidualistic liberalism. As educators, he argues it is our re- 
sponsibility to encourage the naturally motivated to reach 
their potential. 
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Frederick P. Keppel, President of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, called The Meaning of A Liberal Education “the most 
important contribution to the understanding of adult edu- 
cation ... thus far made in the United States,” when he 
reviewed the book for The Yale Review.4 Evans Clark, in 
a front-page essay in the New York Times Book Review of 
January 9, 1927, compared Martin’s work with Eduard Lin- 
deman’s The Meaning of Adult Education, which had also 
recently appeared. Of the two, Clark considered Martin’s 
book by far the more brilliant and profound.® 

Martin brought to his work not only the insights of his- 
tory and philosophy but also the small town emphasis on 
self-reliance as he perceived it from his nineteenth century 
midwestern origins. He was born in Jacksonville, Illinois, 
in 1880. Graduating with honors at the age of twenty- 
four from Illinois College in Jacksonville, he moved on the 
Chicago, attending McCormick Theological Seminary from 
1904 until his ordination as a Congregational Minister in 
1907. 

Martin became pastor of the First Unitarian Church in 
Des Moines in 1911. While serving as a minister he gained 
a regional reputation as a thinker and orator. In 1914 he 
also became recognized as a writer through his featured 
columns for the Des Moines Register and Leader.® 

The year 1915 was cataclysmic for this highly regarded 
moral leader. Martin left Des Moines and found work as 
a writer for the New York Globe. Complications stemming 
from the divorced of his first wife caused Martin to leave 
the ministry under a cloud of scandal and, eventually, to 
leave his job on the Globe as well. 

In 1916 Martin’s career was once more on track as 
he began his relationship with the People’ s Institute, a 
well known adult education enterprise founded by Charles 
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Sprague Smith in 1897. Its purpose was to elevate the 
cultural life of the working people of the city, with special 
emphasis on educating the masses, both immigrant and na- 
tive born, into the cultural ideals of classical liberalism and 
humanism.’ 

Martin’s own interest broadened to include Jamesian 
and Freudian psychology as well as the classical tradition in 
philosophy. He became assistant to the director of the insti- 
tute in 1917 and moved up to become its director in 1922. 
Throughout the 1920s and into the early 1930s he worked 
unceasingly, to the point of weakening his own health, ex- 
panding the offerings of the institute, hiring new instruc- 
tors, and setting up experimental classes with the backing 
of the Carnegie Corporation. 

The People’s Institute had become affiliated with 
Cooper Union in 1898, after Smith had left Columbia Uni- 
versity to bring education out of the ivory tower, as he 
perceived it, and to the people who needed civic enlighten- 
ment in their own lives. This was very much in the tradition 
of Peter Cooper, the self-educated philanthropist who had 
founded Cooper Union in 1859. In addition to its notable 
contributions in scientific, mechanical, and vocational ed- 
ucation outside of the public school establishment, Cooper 
Union had been the site of free evening lectures of impor- 
tant social issues since the time of Abraham Lincoln.® 

After a temporary shift in the direction of partisan ac- 
tivism in the World War I era, the People’s Institute was 
brought back to its original thrust of liberal arts education 
by Martin and the instructors he brought in. By the mid- 
1920s Martin had also allied himself with powerful business 
and philanthropic interests, notably the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration. He had a prominent role in the founding of the 
AAAE, who was underwritten financially for many years 
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through his friend Frederick Keppel, Carnegie Corporation 
President.® 

In 1934, Cooper Union, again with Carnegie backing, 
created a department of social philosophy with Martin ex- 
plicitly in mind, and merged the People’s Institute into its 
own programs. This arrangement was short-lived, as Mar- 
tin’s health continued to decline and his dominant position 
in AAAE began to wane. 

Martin accepted an offer from Scripps College and 
moved there in 1936 to become professor of social philoso- 
phy. According to his graduate assistant, Edward White, 
in an interview with Michael J. Day fifty years later, he was 
reasonably happy in his final years, although he proved to 
be an unconventional teacher and was never fully at ease 
with formalities of academic life.'® 

His major works cover the period form 1920 until his 
death in 1941. At that time he left a still-unpublished 
manuscript in the care of Professor White. His theme of 
individualistic liberalism and responsible, voluntary com- 
munity service as opposed to all forms of coercion, mob 
rule, propaganda, and collectivism, was consistent through- 
out this career. 

In The Behavior of Crowds (1920), his first nationally re- 
viewed book, he posed what he saw as the dilemma of the 
modern age: a technological information revolution that 
made it possible, in the absence of an adequate educa- 
tional system, to influence ignorant men and women with 
propaganda and half-truths. Unscrupulous demagogues, 
corrupt politicians, manipulative advertisers, and revolu- 
tionary ideologues found ready made audiences when they 
appealed to the baser instincts. The First World War, 
the Bolshevik Revolution, the homefront propaganda in his 
own land, and the postwar disillusionment and reaction of 
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bigotry, isolationism, and materialism, all made a deep im- 
pression on him: 


we think as a crowd only in platitudes, 
propaganda, ritual, dogma, and symbol. Crowd 
ideas are ready-made, they possess finality and 
universality. They are fixed. They do not de- 
velop. 


They are ends in themselves. Like the obsessions 
of the insane there is a deadly inevitability in the 
logic of them." 


The trouble with humanity, exacerbated by the pres- 
sures of the modern world, lay deep within the psyche of 
each individual. “Primitive impulses, unchecked eroticism, 
tendencies to perversions, and anti-social demands of the 
ego are in us all.” These forces, however, are constantly 
in the process of being repressed and diverted to socially 


useful ends. “We become decently respectable members of 
society,” says Martin, echoing Freud, “largely at the ex- 
pense of our aboriginal nature.” !? 

For those able to overcome the baser side of human na- 
ture, or at least to sublimate their less worthy instincts, 
life becomes more interesting, varied, and ultimately more 
rewarding: 


. . . heathly moral will is characterized by a con- 
stant restating of the problem of living in terms of 
richer and higher and more significant dilemmas 
as new possibilities of personal worth are revealed 
by experience.}* 


Martin’s indebtedness to Freudian psychoanalysis is ex- 
plicitly acknowledged in The Meaning of A Liberal Edu- 
cation (1926), to which we have already referred. The self 
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motivated person who craved knowledge, the kind of worker 
who came to the People’s Institute in the evening after la- 
boring all day in a factory or shop or office, was not seeking 
mere technical training. He or she was striving to get be- 
yond the deadening routines of the workplace and at the 
same time to transcend the animal appetites and prejudices 
of the unconscious: 


Psychopathology today has much to say about 
the nature and sequence of the dilemmas which 
at any period haunt the mind of an individual. 
The matter is so important that I wonder more 
has not been made of it by those interested in 
education." 


At the same time, Martin expressed sympathy with 
Dewey’s pragmatic approach to the problem of human 


moral development. Like Dewey and James, Martin be- 
lieved that moral behavior can only be worked out in the 
hard school of experience: 


Discipline, natural development, culture, social 
efficiency, are moral traits—marks of a person 
who is a worthy member of that society which 
it is the business of education of further.’ 


Martin perceived the intensifying loss of belief in the hu- 
man spirit and in the importance—or even the existence— 
of an autonomous human personality possessed of existen- 
tial freedom. Even though the context he worked from was 
a historical and traditional one in many ways, Martin kept 
returning to historical examples of heroism and enlightment 
on the part of outstanding individuals who stood against 
the crowd. 
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In contrast, he criticized both psychological and politi- 
cal trends he saw developing in the modern world. On the 
psychological side, in opposition to the scientific insights 
of Freud and his followers, the rival school of behaviorism 
had taken hold in the academic world and in the realms 
of business and politics as well. The 1920s and 1930s wit- 
nessed the packaging and selling of ideas and of political 
candidates, foreshadowing, in fact, many concerns we are 
just now addressing in the 1980s: 


. . . All individual traits are reducible to condi- 
tioned reflexes which are what they are because 
of the coincidence of certain stimuli. . . Con- 
sciousness, interest, attention, will, have no place 
in the psychology.'® 


As far as politics and government were concerned, he saw 
the degeneration of the system proceeding hand in hand 


with the selling of cheap ideas that pandered to the least 
worthy impulses of the masses. If the growth of big govern- 
ment was in a hiatus during the 1920s, ideals of selfishness 
and self-gratification were being mechanized as the fulfill- 
ment of the American Dream. 

What had happened to the human scale of values once 
cherished in an earlier America? Where was the optimism 
of a William James, the energy of a Theodore Roosevelt, 
the brilliant humanitarianism of a Woodrow Wilson? What 
about accountability in government? 


Notwithstanding Jefferson’s statement 
about the government which governed least, the 
extensions of the powers of government have not 
ever been limited to matters industrial, and we 
find men calling themselves liberals accepting all 
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sorts of restrictions upon oe liberty without 
complaint.!” 


As the world plunged into the Great Depression, events 
at home and abroad confirmed Martin’s thesis of the loss 
of individual liberty in the name of securing economic and 
material comforts. The advent of the New Deal, with its ex- 
periments in large scale governmental enterprises, shocked 
and dismayed classical liberals like Martin, who now found 
themselves in a minority position. The People’s Institute 
fell on hard times. Martin’s own influence in the adult 
education movement began to wane. The followers of Ed- 
uard Lindeman and William H. Kilpatrick, along with John 
Dewey himself, appeared to shift leftward. 

Overseas, meanwhile, Hitler took power in Germany, 
promising the masses what they wanted to hear, crush- 
ing or tricking opposition into impotence. Mobs rioted in 
the streets of European cities. The Western democracies 
proved feeble and weak. America was preoccupied with its 
internal agonies. Collectivism was on the rise. 

In subsequent works such as Liberty (1930) and The 
Conflict of the Individual and the Mass (1932), Martin re- 
iterated his call for a humane and liberal education, based 
upon ideals of individual responsibility, rationality, and 
self-restraint. His works seemed now more out of tune in 
an era of social democracy struggling to be born amid the 
trial and error of the Franklin Roosevelt years. 

After he had left the center of the action in New York 
City to take up his duties with the Claremont Colleges in 
California, Martin returned for a final blast at the collec- 
tivist tendencies of modern time, in the form of his Presi- 
dential Address to the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Adult Education in May of 1937. 
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The theme of the meeting, held in a New Jersey resort 
not far from the large eastern cities, was “The Philosophy 
and Social Significance of Adult Education in A Democ- 
racy.” Morse A. Cartwright made sure that extensive note 
were taken of the proceedings and saw to it that the ma- 
jor papers were published in the June, 1937 number of the 
Journal of Adult Education. The brightest stars of Ameri- 
can adult education movement came to this historic meet- 
ing to debate the future role of their field in a threatening 
world. 


At this time the adult education movement included aca- 
demics as well as “educationists,” from Arthur Bestor and 
Mortimer Adler to representatives of the Dewey-Kilpatrick 
tradition of Columbia University Teacher’s College. Among 
the latter were Kilpatrick himself, Alvin Johnson, Director 
of the New School for Social Research, Dean James Russell 
of Teacher’s College, Harry Overstreet, Professor of Philos- 


ophy at the College of the City of New York, and United 
States Commissioner of Education John Studebaker. 

Martin entitled his address “Politeia and Daimon.” 
In it, he drew an extensive historical and philosophical 
overview of the great tradition of liberal learning in West- 
ern Civilization, then challenged his listeners to return to 
the ideals of classical liberalism as the only sure guide and 
safe harbor for democracy in a world being threatened by 
the triumphs of totalitarianism.’® This address, serving as 
his last great public statement among his colleagues in the 
American adult education movement, stirred the partici- 
pants in the conference to several days of intensive follow- 
up debates. Whether they agreed with his views or not, 
the leaders of the AAAE went away with an indelible im- 
pression of Everett Dean Martin. 


He opened with a warning to the delegates of just what 
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it was they were facing in the dangerous world of the late 
1930s, with war clouds gathering and troops already march- 


ing: 


Whether we realize it or not, philosophy, perhaps 
to our undoing, is the disturbing element in the 
modern world. On street corners and in their 
homes men are talking an impossible language, 
the language of dialectical materialism, and in 
large parts of Europe men are putting on colored 
shirts and making gestures in the interest of a 
philosophic concept, the totalitarian state.'? 


For educators in general, and civic minded adult educa- 
tors in particular, this meant that in the moment in history, 
. if men are not taught good philosophies, they are 
pretty sure to turn to bad ones.”?° What were the good 
philosophies? They were those based upon the classical 


“ 


liberal and humanist ideas of “proportion and intellectual 
self-criticism,” in the tradition of the “politeia,” the gath- 
ering of free citizens to come together and reason, as in the 
great days of Athenian democracy. 

“Daimon,” on the other hand, is the philosophy of feel- 
ing and will, the way of the mob and the demagogue. 
Rather than appealing to logic and understanding and 
equating wisdom and virtute, Daimon seduces man into the 
mindless obedience of mass action.?! The modern world, by 
pursuing the false gods of materialism and national selfish- 
ness, had brought itself to the state of socialist revolution. 

What was the proper course of adult education? To 
revitalize the local efforts of thousands of self-motivated 
volunteers, to promote the ideology of individualistic lib- 
eralism against the claims of the welfare state, to return 
power to state and local governments and to the private 
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sector—above all, to check the concentration of abusive, 
centralized power at the federal level. 

These ideas, not surprisingly, were not at all popular 
with the majority of Martin’s colleagues. Combined with 
his severe criticism of Dewey for having given in to collec- 
tivism in his philosophy, it assured that he would be con- 
sidered something of a reactionary by the social democrats 
who dominate the movement to this very day. As Martin 
pointed out, citing John Locke: 


The law must not be extended beyond 
the measure of control to which reasonable men 
are presumed to give assent, and officers of gov- 
ernment may not exceed powers granted them by 
law. This, and this alone, is free government.?* 


Many critics considered Martin’s Presidential Address 
a retreat from the realities of a complex, interdependent 
world. They felt he was being unfair to social democracy, 
whose followers had no intention of creating a collectivist 
welfare state. He returned to Scripps College to live out 
his final years as a former leader in adult education who, 
in the eyes of many of his peers, had not kept up with the 
mainstream. 

The outbreak of full-scale warfare in 1939, following the 
signing of the Nazi-Soviet treaty of nonaggression, parti- 
tioning Poland, and the subsequent conquest of most of Eu- 
rope and North Africa by the German forces, served only to 
reinforce Martin’s thesis of a worldwide, totalitarian state 
socialist rev >lution, pitting collectivist man against the em- 
battled traditions of individual liberty barely flickering in 
the United States and Great Britain. 

In his final major work, The Assault on the Human 
Spirit: The Totalitarian Conquest in the Light of Social 
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Philosophy, still an unpublished manuscript as he com- 
pleted it just before his death in 1941, he leaves us with 
these positive words in defense of the human spirit and of 
personal liberty: 


. . individualism is not egoism, but reverence 
for spiritual superiority and the effort of each and 
every one to attain it in what kind or degree is 
possible; . . . to respect and understand the 
human personality (for) . . . without such sense 
of the spirit society ceases to be human fellowship 
and social action defeats its own ends.” 


By an ironic twist, Martin’s ideals of classical liberal- 
ism remain obscured and forgotten in his own field,”* while 
a marked-down, superficial version of his philosophy—and 
of the entire liberal democratic tradition from Locke and 
Jefferson through Emerson and William James—has been 
used in the Reagan years to promote the very materialist 
selfishness he fought against all of his life. It may well be 
time to recall that tradition in its genuine form, from its 
original sources. Perhaps we may yet be able to lift our- 
selves out of cheapjack imitations of individual liberty to 
reaffirm what Martin himself saw: that freedom of oppor- 
tunity carries with it the corresponding responsibilities of 
service to one’s fellows. 
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On April 13, 1988, Joseph J. Schwab died. Long time 
contributor to educational theory from his professorial and 
leadership positions at the University of Chicago, and later 
from his position at the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions in Santa Barbara, Schwab did much to develop 
and refine our notions of science, liberal education, and 
curriculum. 

Probably his most important contribution to curricu- 
lum theory was his characterization of practical enquiry. 
This notion was first a critique of the kind of investigation 
that built our current images of curriculum; prevailing in- 
quiry (which he labeled theoretic) was too quick to seek 
generalizations, looked for problems as general categories, 
and sought ends of knowledge for its own sake or even for 
mere publication. As an alternative he proposed practical 
enquiry as investigation that focuses on actual states of af- 
fairs, deals with situational specifics, draws understanding 
and insight from interaction and deliberation (rather than 
detached induction), and seeks ends in ethically defensible, 
improved, decision and action. 

Since the publication of Schwab’s major writings on 
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practical curriculum enquiry in the late 1960s and early 
1970s, much continues to be written that builds on his 
ideas. For example, the early 1970s brought interpreta- 
tions of Schwab’s practical position in the pages of a newly 
formed journal called Curriculum Theory Network (fore- 
runner to Curriculum Inquiry), by such writers as Seymour 
Fox, Warner Wick, Ian Westbury, and Decker F. Walker.’ 
A book-length interpretation of the practical perspective 
was published in 1978 by William Reid, British curriculum 
theorist, Thinking About the Curriculum: The Nature and 
Treatment of Curriculum Problems, and in the same year 
Westbury and Wilkof edited an anthology of Schwab’s writ- 
ings which included his three essays on practical curriculum 
inquiry.” 

A set of symposia, organized by Hendrick Gideonse and 
Robert Koff at the 1979 Annual Meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association in Los Angeles, moved 
Schwab’s critique and proposals into the larger community 
of educational research. The symposia centered attention 
on values imposed on several sub-disciplines of educational 
research by the dominant orientations of social and behav- 
ioral research, the assumptions of which mirrored Schwab’s 
characterization of theoretic enquiry. In 1980, I attempted 
to build on the above and related work in a way that 
might make educational researchers perceive practical per- 
spectives as neglected and necessary to the improvement of 
their efforts through an article in Educational Researcher, 
the principal journal of AERA.° In that article I tried to 
connect Schwab’s treatment of practical enquiry with John 
Dewey’s conception of inquiry, an connection both implicit 
and explicit in Schwab’s own writing. 

Schwab’s final major published paper on the practical 
appeared in Curriculum Inquiry in 1983.4 It focused on 
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ways to actually practice practical enquiry through the 
development of a curriculum deliberation group at the 
school level. This publication led to numerous responses 
(mostly praise-ful) of Schwab’s proposals. Over the next 
two years, Curriculum Inquiry carried several commen- 
taries on Schwab by such noted scholars as Ralph W. Tyler, 
Lee Shulman, Elliot W. Eisner, William Reid, Seymour 
Fox, Henrietta Schwartz, and Charles W. Wegnener. More- 
over, from the late 1970s to the present, F. Michael Con- 
nelly, editor of Curriculum Inquiry, and his former stu- 
dents (Freeman Elbaz and D. Jean Clandinin,) have pur- 
sued a line of research referred to as “personal practical 
knowledge.”*® Such research is based on the careful study 
of teachers and the kind of knowledge they created from 
experience. Numerous articles on this topic have been pre- 
sented to date in Curriculum Inquiry, and books have been 
published as well. The Journal of Studies has taken a re- 


lated, but somewhat different tack, in responses to Schwab 
that they have published. A number of pieces appeared 
from 1985 onward on the topic of deliberation, by such 
authors as Thomas Roby, William Knitter, Ilene Harris, 
Antoinette Oberg, and Peter Pereira. 


All of the above work has made a major contribution 
to conceptions of curriculum inquiry and discourse. The 
reflective processes of teachers and curriculum leaders have 
been treated in depth and will likely continue to be illu- 
minate. One area that needs more attention, I submit in 
this article, is the study of teachers and students as de- 
liberators on curriculum matters. I have dealt with this 
in a somewhat different way in Curriculum: Perspective, 
Paradigm, and Possibility, and here want to argue that 
implicit in Schwab’s writing on the practical is a Deweyan 
image of curriculum deliberation that becomes even more 
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decentralized than that of curriculum groups located in 
each school. Furthermore, it may be more practical than 
the re-orchestration of schools needed for Schwab’s curricu- 
lum groups to function. The point that I want to derive 
from Schwab and Dewey, here, is that a most profound (but 
virtually unstudied) curriculum group is, in fact, the class- 
room. The classroom where teachers and students make 
the basic curriculum question (What is worthwhile to know 
and experience?) the organizing center of their pursuits is 
the heart and soul of practical curriculum inquiry. In the 
pages that follow, I draw upon Schwab, Dewey, and re- 
lated sources to argue that historical precedent locates cur- 
riculum inquiry at the level of teacher-student interaction. 
While I do not suggest that this is the only place for mean- 
ingful curriculum inquiry of the practical genre, I submit 
that it is a domain that needs much conceptual work, and 
that such work would be in harmony with the vision and 
spirit of Dewey and Schwab. 

We usually view curriculum development as the plan- 
ning and designing of content or learning experiences for 
teachers to deliver to students. In rare instances curricu- 
lum inquiry has been a function of conscious reflection and 
action by teachers and students themselves. Prime exam- 
ples of such instances occurred in progressive schools mod- 
eled carefully on principles set forth by John Dewey. Like 
Dewey, Joseph Schwab proposes a conception of curricu- 
lum that necessitates active deliberation by teachers and 
students: 


Curriculum is what is successfully conveyed by 
differing degrees to different students, by com- 
mitted teachers, using appropriate materials and 
actions, of legitimated bodies of knowledge, skill, 
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taste, and propensity to act and react, which are 
chosen for instruction after serious reflection and 
communal decision by representatives of those in- 
volved in the teaching of a specified group of stu- 
dents who are known to the decisionmakers.” 


I submit that the integral involvement of teachers and 
students in this image of curriculum cannot be understood 
adequately by reading The Practical 4 alone. Meanings of 
it must be derived from several pieces written by Schwab in 
antecedent years: principally his essays referred to as The 
Practical 1, The Practical 2, and The ‘Practical 3.8 

Moreover, at least two earlier articles are prerequisites to ° 
a reflective reading of The Practical 4: Eros and Educat‘on 
and What Do Scientists Do? 

Numerous commentaries on, interpretations of, and at- 
tempts to extend and develop Schwab’s notion of practical 
inquiry are well-taken. It is indeed heartening to see a good 
idea about curriculum inquiry built upon, since so many re- 
main unnoticed and most others are given cursory glances 
and relegated to the unexamined scrapheap of old knowl- 
edge by those infatuated with the quest for modernity. The 
fact that Schwab’s essays on the Practical have sustained 
a high level of interest for nearly fifteen years, albeit by a 
small but growing coterie of curriculum scholars, speaks to 
their generative power and worth. 

My contention here is that this perception of worth and 
generative power has remained secluded too thoroughly in 
theoretic discourse and in discourse that bespeaks the tradi- 
tional image of curriculum as a design for content to bestow 
upon teachers and learners by curriculum experts, usually 
sitting on curriculum committees. It is not my intent here 
to propose that this tendency is unimportant. On the con- 
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trary, such recent writings as those by Pereira, Roby, Harris 
as well as earlier pieces by Reid, Fox, Westbury, Westbury 
and Steimer, and Walker '° have done much to illuminate 
insight into deliberative processes engaged in by curricu- 
lum policy-making bodies. Moreover, they have gone far 
to argue and exemplify an alternative paradigm of inquiry 
that pervades Schwab’s writings on the practical. 


Such lines of scholarship have contributed markedly to 
the reconceptualization of curriculum as a policy problem, 
and have revealed political, historical, and personal intrica- 
cies and implications of policy-making that in earlier cur- 
riculum literature were treated, if at all, as meager influ- 
ences on a purely rational model of curriculum develop- 
ment. This rational model, which portrays a stepwise, sys- 
tematic construction of curricular purposes, learning expe- 
riences or content, organization, and evaluation is often at- 
tributed to work of Ralph Tyler. Such attribution, however, 
is usually based upon a mechanistic misinterpretation of 
Tyler’s Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction," 
not upon the intent and spirit of that work, which was 
merely to summarize some of the topics and considera- 
tions that Tyler found to be useful in the “Eight Year 
Study” and other practical curriculum projects in which 
he participated.’ In the Eight Year Study, for instance, 
Tyler led teachers to deliberate in workshops about what 
would be most worthwhile for their students. Interestingly, 
the most innovative teachers did not create products in 
the workshops to take back for their students. Instead, 
they realized the educative power of the question (what is 
worthwhile?) and took it and its correlates back to the 
classroom. Thus, a major feature of curriculum inquiry be- 
came more than planning for students; it became an asking 
of what is worthwhile to learn with students. 
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I bring the work of Tyler into this discussion because I 
have seen a propensity to classify it as theoretic as opposed 
to Schwab’s practical inquiry. I assert that both Tyler and 
Schwab are advocates of practical inquiry, and that reflec- 
tion on Tyler’s leadership as Research Director of the Eval- 
uation Staff of the Eight Year Study’* reveals a dimension 
of practical inquiry that is central to Schwab’s image of the 
practical. This dimension is the necessary involvement of 
teachers and learners in practical curriculum inquiry. 

Throughout the remainder of this article 1 want to fo- 
cus upon teachers and students as practical curriculura in- 
quirers. I do not offer this perspective as a replacement 
to the fine work being done on deliberation at the insti- 
tutional level of curriculum policymaking, which is clearly 
derived from Schwab’s work. Nevertheless, I do submit 
that there is an ironic theoretic desire evident in some of 
the literature on deliberation to “nail down” exactly what 
the deliberative process is. Nailing down, as history re- 
veals, tends to crucify. Crass though this analogy is, it 
illustrates the absence of the spirit of lived experience in 
an image of practical curricular inquiry that omits teach- 
ers and students as significant inquirers. In fact, I want to 
argue that teachers and learners are the most significant 
actors in practical curriculum inquiry. Further, my reading 
of Schwab’s work indicates that he implicitly acknowledges 
teachers and learners as central to curriculum inquiry, even 
when he is not referring to them as “commonplaces,” as he 
does explicitly in The Practical 3.\4 


Most interpreters of Schwab’s image of practical inquiry 
have neglected the most practical aspect of his position, 
namely the inquiry that transpires when teachers and stu- 
dents pursue fundamental curriculum questions together. 
In other words, when teachers and learners together ask 
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questions about the kind and quality of lives that are most 
worthwhile for them, the curriculum becomes enlivened and 
consistent with practical inquiry. It addresses the deep hu- 
man interests that all persons share: what Robert Ulich 
called the “great mysteries and events of life: birth, death, 
love, tradition, society and the crowd, success and failure, 
salvation, and anxiety.”!° 

Inquiry into questions of this magnitude are indeed prac- 
tical, and to realize that Schwab’s practical is far from a 
trial and error “muddling through”, one needs to be aware 
of Schwab’s Eros and Education.'® Noting Ulich again, this 
time extolling Plato’s Symposium as “the deepest of what 
Plato has to say about education,” !” he refers to the nar- 
rative of Socrates’s conversation “with the nobel woman 
Diotima of Mantinea who told him that Eros or Love, the 
son of Plenty and Poverty, creates in man the instinct of 
immortality and the desire for the good and the beautiful. 


Eros inspires man also with the vision of the everlasting 


harmony of the universe of which we are a part.”!® 


The eros that must infuse curriculum inquiry is what 
points it to arete or excellence and virtue. Curriculum in- 
quiry infused with eros cannot be preoccupied with techne 
or the instrumental resolution of daily problems alone. 
Both techne and arete are joined in Schwab’s practical in- 
quiry as they are in work that scientists do when they 
genuinely pursue excellence and truth. The kind of sci- 
ence that Schwab characterizes in What do Scientists Do?!® 
links the aesthetic, the ethical, and the metaphysical with 
the procedural and instrumental. It is a fluid kind of sci- 
ence that does not seek static results or immutable theo- 
ries; instead, it continuously strives to understand the flow 
of experience with its implicit interests, needs, problems, 
and consequences. What Schwab seems to castigate in The 
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Practical 1 is the mindless following of recipes in the name 
of science, a narrow, rule-bound pseudo-inquiry that pur- 
ports to seek curricular laws while actually “whoring after 
academic respectability” (as he pointed out in a critique of 
values imposed by behavioral and social disciplines.”° I feel 
certain that Schwab’s conception of science is closer to the 
work of some of the most imaginative natural scientists, to 
critical and hermeneutic studies that fall under the label of 
“human sciences,” and to the pragmatic inquiry of Dewey, 
James, or Peirce (as different as these orientations may be), 
than he is to doctoral mentors who advise students to write 
dissertations that follow Campbell and Stanley”! or other 
prepackaged research designs as if they were intended to be 
roadmaps to original knowledge and understanding. 

The above perspectives are absolutely essential to a 
fair understanding of the conception of curriculum that is 
quoted from The Practical 4 at the beginning of this arti- 
cle. With the search for goodness and beauty brought by 
eros combined with a science that seeks meaning and under- 
standing, we see in Schwab a unity of science and liberal ed- 
ucation that is necessary to the sustenance of practical cur- 
riculum inquiry. Here, as in many other respects, Schwab 
shows marked similarity with Dewey. Dewey’s continuum 
of means and ends inextricably entwines the psychological 
or interest in the instrumental resolution of practical prob- 
lems with the logical or funded knowledge accumulated by 
the human race, i. e., a liberal education.?? Thus, both 
Dewey and Schwab are mistakenly classified as pragma- 
tists of the linear (“do what works”) variety, whereas, their 
inquiry is infused with no less than a continuous search for 
goodness, beauty, wisdom, and justice. 

For both Dewey and Schwab, then, the central curricu- 
lum question becomes: What experiences set students and 
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teachers on a course that thoroughly engages them in the 
search for goodness, beauty, wisdom, and justice as they 
pursue their practical affairs? Such a question moves far 
beyond the limited pragmatic search for “what works” to 
an ecological attentiveness to probable and actual conse- 
quences of action—an attempt to embed one’s meaning 
and influence in context and history. Analyzing similari- 
ties between outlooks of Dewey and Schwab could become 
a sizable project in its own right, too extensive for this pa- 
per. The most central, and one of the most overlooked sim- 
ilarities between Dewey and Schwab, however, is that both 
subscribe to a form of practical inquiry that implies the 
need for curriculum situated in a democratic classroom. For 
Dewey this connection is made explicit in Democracy and 
Education as well as many other sources, and can be derived 
from Logic, The Theory of Inquiry and Art as Ezperience.”* 
For Schwab, the Democratic classroom is implicit in his pa- 
pers on The Practical. 


Teachers and Students as Practical 
Curriculum Inquirers 


As a basis for this section of the paper I began by re- 
flecting on my seven years as a public school teacher, and 
continued to reflect on my own experience as both a stu- 
dent and a teacher at elementary, secondary, and univer- 
sity levels.4 I recall how, in years prior to Schwab’s first 
three articles on the Practical, I would return from a day 
of teaching and actually enjoy reading Dewey. Dewey’s 
writing, unlike the plethora of superficial texts on curricu- 
lum and teaching methods, supported my propensity to 
ask about the kind and quality of experience that gives in- 
creased meaning and direction to subsequent experience— 
my own and that of my students.” I also considered the 
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political dimension: How does this knowledge and expe- 
rience contribute to the good life and the good society? 
These questions must be asked by everyone who educates, 
yet they are “impossible” questions” if we are to assume 
that curriculum designers must answer them once and for 
all, or even for each child under the guise of individual- 
ization. The ludicrousness of this task (which many cur- 
riculum developers have unquestioningly assumed as their 
own) is well depicted by Huebner: 


Think of it—there standing before the educator is 
a being partially hidden in the cloud of unknow- 
ing. For centuries the poet has sung of his near 
infinitudes; the theologian has preached of his de- 
pravity and hinted at his participation in the di- 
vine; the philosopher has struggled to encompass 
him in his systems, only to have him repeatedly 
escape; the novelist and dramatist have captured 
his fleeting moments in never-to-be-forgotten es- 
thetics forms; and the man [sic] engaged in cur- 
riculum has the temerity to reduce this being to 
a single term—“learner.” 2” 


What, then, is the alternative, if it is impossible to know 
the complexities of learners? How can curriculum be defen- 
sibly designed for them? The implication to be drawn for 
these questions from both Dewey and Schwab is that cur- 
riculum is not created for students but with them. Dewey 
concluded his analysis of what a science of education should 
be like by asserting that it is reflective and morally directed 
inquiry in everyday settings, more than the mystified and 
systematized conjuring of a formalized research technology. 
Further, he reminded educators that “the discovery is never 
made; it is always making.””® 
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Schwab’s first three articles on practical inquiry are par- 
ticularly relevant to the question of who can best conduct 
this “continuous making.” His fourth, The Practical 4, 
must be seen in light of the first three, which in turn must 
be seen in light of the search for goodness implicit in eros 
using a pluralistic, fluid, and imaginative science”? remi- 
niscent of the inquiry of Dewey and James. My reading 
of Schwab’s first three articles on the Practical makes a 
Deweyan kind of democratic classroom an absolute neces- 
sity, not merely an additional nicety, to the conduct of prac- 
tical curriculum inquiry. To put it another way, practical 
curriculum inquiry cannot take place without the involve- 
ment of teachers and learners. This is not merely a “second 
thought” kind of involvement for the sake of appearance, 
with a representative here and there on curriculum commit- 
tees from the ranks of teachers and students. It is, instead, 
the realization that curriculum is, in fact, fashioned primar- 
ily in classrooms and comparable learning situations—more 
than it is created in policymaking committees, even when 
representatives from the latter take the time to learn about 
the classrooms. Learning about is not the same as learning 
from the situation in which one lives and works. 


For this reason, namely that the center for curriculum 
inquiry is the classroom or situation in which dialogue 
(not unlike that promoted by Paulo Freire*®) takes place 
among teachers and learners, I am compelled to conclude 
that Schwab’s idea of a Curriculum Group is primarily 
metaphoric of what should be. The primary location of cur- 
riculum inquiry and deliberation should be the classroom. 
A close parallel with the Eight Year Study illustrates my 
point, and I believe Schwab’s position as well. Ralph Tyler 
and others guided the work of the Evaluation Staff. Tyler 
worked with H. H. Giles, S. P. McCutchen, A. N. Zechiel, 
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and Hilda Taba to develop the rudiments of the model that 
appeared a decade later, in 1949, under the title of Basic 
Principles of Curriculum and Instruction.*} 

Although derived from much experience with practice, 
Tyler’s principles are more theoretic than practical; they 
serve as quasi-laws for analyzing certain aspects of curricu- 
lum. While such principles served as helpful guidelines, it 
was evident to Tyler and other leaders of the Eight Year 
Study that they needed to deal with more fundamental 
sources of meaning and direction in the lives of teachers 
whose work it was to make curriculum come alive in the 
worlds of specific students in particular places. To this 
end, Tyler was instrumental in establishing workshops in 
which teachers could come together to reflect, imagine pos- 
sibilities, plan, and project probable consequences of their 
plans and activities. These workshops, I contend, are in 
many ways analogous to Schwab’s proposal in 1983 for a 
Curriculum Group in each school. 

In The Eight Year Study, however, the most insightful 
teachers were not content with accepting the workshop as 
merely a place to generate instructional units, pedagogi- 
cal strategies, and other ideas for their students. Instead, 
they took back to their classrooms the workshop as a way 
of learning (to paraphrase Earl Kelley’s phrase).*? It was 
indeed an advanced form of workshop (compared to the 
too frequent one-shot, make-it, take-it variety) in which 
teachers in experimental schools of the Eight Year Study 
were engaged in serious questions about what was worth- 
while for students to know and experience. Similarly, com- 
pared with prevailing modes of inservice teacher training, 
Schwab’s Curriculum Group is a major advance. However, 
it is an even greater advance when the Curriculum Group 
is taken as a symbol of what the classroom could be. Just 
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as the most perceptive teachers in the Eight Year Study 
engaged their students in reflection on basic curriculum 
questions to determine what would help them experience 
greater meaning and grow into better human beings, the 
purposes Schwab envisions for the Curriculum Group could 
become the central concerns within classrooms. Even the 
school district or building level committee is quite far re- 
moved from the classroom, when one considers the daily 
lived experience of students and teachers. 

Only by making teachers and students directly involved 
in addressing fundamental curriculum concerns can prac- 
tical curriculum inquiry be fully realized. To sketch this 
argument and some of its implications, I will draw upon 
salient points in each of the first three of Schwab’s articles 
on practical curriculum inquiry. 


The Practical 1 


In The Practical: A Language for Curriculum,® Schwab 
delineated four sets of assumptions that contrast the theo- 
retic paradigm of inquiry which dominates educational and 
social science research with practical inquiry which he pro- 
posed as a remedy to the moribund state of affairs wrought 
by theoretic inquiry. In making his comparisons, Schwab 
drew upon his classical roots and invoked Aristotle’s four 
types of causation: the formal or problem source, the effi- 
cient or method of inquiry, the material or subject matter 
sought by inquiry, and the final or the end of inquiry. On 
each of these topics it seems clear that Schwab’s argument 
leads to the central role that teachers and learners must 
have if curriculum inquiry is to be practical. 

The problem source (formal cause) of theortic inquiry 
is in the mind of researchers who abstract bits and pieces of 
similarity from concrete situations, and become concerned, 
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for example, with decontextualized characteristics of the 
teaching process that are associated with achievement test 
scores. In contrast, practical inquiry tries to generate 
meaning and direction, not for someone, but within a situa- 
tion in which some kind of disequilibrium is experienced— 
not as it is merely noticed by a detached observer. No 
one has greater access to and involvement in the state of 
affairs where educational transactions occur than teachers 
and students. All other parties are visitors, by comparison. 

In the method of inquiry (efficient cause) resides the 
most pronounced difference between theoretic and practi- 
cal inquiry. The method of theoretic inquiry is a hybrid of 
detached induction and hypothesis-driven deduction. Prac- 
tical inquiry takes interaction with the problematic domain 
as a necessary basis for inquiry. This is not the interaction 
of a visitor or even a tour guide; instead, it posits the need 
to live in the realm about which one inquires. 

To do this is to break the theoretic law of objectivity 
and to speak with a voice that resonates from both heart 
and head, subjective and objective. The practical orien- 
tation holds, for example, that one who lives in an inner 
city housing project knews more about life there than is 
possible for a detached sociologist, say, who drives to the 
project two days a week for several months and returns to 
a house in the suburbs. Similarly, no one can have greater 
personal knowledge of particular classrooms than teachers 
and students. Thus, no one is in better position to under- 
stand the curriculum that is actually lived there than they 
are. 

The subject matter or form of knowledge (material 
cause) sought by theoretic inquirers is law-like generaliza- 
tions derived from data on innumerable instances of a given 
class of phenomena. The practical inquirer, in contrast, 
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sees such research as missing the idiosyncratic (i.e., the 
greater part) of human situations. By focusing on only 
the generalizable one deceives oneself, because a piece of 
a situation extracted for purposes of generalization is ipso 
facto no longer representative of the context from which it 
is selected. By interacting with the situation, instead of 
disemboweling it, practical inquirers create insights about 
their experience rather than attempt to generalize based 
upon superficial! commonalities among situations. Ironi- 
cally, those who seek generalizations directly are least likely 
to find them. When one articulates a situation that one 
knows in depth, as exemplified in writings of great nov- 
elists, one moves to a level of generalization beyond that 
which Schwab castigates. The insight of Dickens, Joyce, or 
Twain is a generalization that realizes the infinite in the 
instance, the macrocosmic in the microcosm. An element 
of Oliver Twist’s desperation, of the despair and ideals in 
Joyce’s artist as a young man, and Huch Finn’s sense of 
visitor in a new land can be found in all of us. Here we re- 
turn to Ulich’s great mysteries and events of life that bind 
humans from all ages and cultures, and not just those who 
have great expressive powers. Depth of experience is the 
seedbed of insight as is revealed vividly in the lives of ev- 
ery person in books by Studs Terkel.*4 In classrooms no 
one has greater depth of experience in the lived curriculum 
than teachers and students. 


The end of inquiry (final cause) for theoretic researchers 
is claimed to be knowledge qua knowledge, but practical 
inquirers contend that the primary efforts of theoretic re- 
searchers are geared to publication. When work is pub- 
lished, it may be forgotten. Little thought, argue propo- 
nents of the practical, is devoted by theoretic researchers 
to the consequences of the knowledge they generate. The 
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practical alternative for the end of inquiry is decision and 
action, but not of merely instrumental variety. Remember- 
ing eros, decision and action must be developed on the basis 
of their contribution to the personal and public good. They 
must be defensible as contributions to morality and justice. 
Again, relative to classrooms, no one is in a better position 
to imagine and develop action that fits the complex intri- 
cacies of situations than those who experience them most, 
viz., teachers and learners. 

Summarily, then, The Practical 1 provides an argument 
that clearly leads teachers and students to center stage in 
developing curriculum. They must take the responsibility 
to inquire deeply to discover what is valuable for them to 
learn, do, and become. The Practical is, in a very real sense, 
an argument for teachers and students to take responsibility 
for determining what is worthwhile for them. This is a 
great distance from the usual role of teachers and students 
as receivers of what external bodies have deemed necessary 
for them. 


The Practical 2 


The Practical: Arts of Eclectic® was a response to those 
who saw The Practical | as anti-theory and in favor of in- 
quiry by mere trial and error. Clearly, neither of these was 
the case. Schwab did not recant his advocacy of liberal ed- 
ucation when he wrote about practical inquiry. On the con- 
trary, he assumed that practical inquiry must be conducted 
by those who have solid grounding in the great theories and 
ideas that constitute our intellectual heritage. But how was 
this heritage to be used in practical inquiry? In response 
to this query, Schwab posed three eclectic arts. The first 
is to become adept at matching theories from the range of 
disciplines and areas of study to specific situational needs 
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and interests. The second eclectic art is needed frequently 
when extant knowledge seems not to match with situational 
needs. Taken in pure from, such knowledge inadequately 
explains, interprets, or prescribes helpful resolutions to sit- 
uational dilemmas. Thus, the second art consists of modify- 
ing, combining, adapting, and tailoring existing knowledge 
to fit situations. The third eclectic art is necessary because 
there are many experienced dilemmas that are not overtly 
spoken to by extant knowledge, theory, and other general- 
ized perspective. Thus, it is essential that the prime actor 
in situations engage the imaginative invention of situation- 
ally specific perspectives, i.e., the “anticipatory generation 
of alternatives.”*© 

Implicit in this notion of arts that guide the eclectic 
creation and utilization of knowledge is a dimension of in- 
quiry that is decidedly pedagogic. Beginning in the lived 
experience of students and teachers, it strikes relentlessly 


at the time honored subject curriculum. In doing so, prac- 
tical inquiry by students and teachers respects the critique 
that Dewey set forth, in 1931, in The Way Out of Edu- 


cational Confusion.*” The fragmentation of subjects into 


artificial categories, according to Dewey, stands as the ma- 
jor culprit in separating school from lived experience. The 
deep wondering of learners about life’s great mysteries and 
events are disemboweled by the surgical blade of curricu- 
larists who slice knowledge and human interests into areas 
that are severed from one another and learners themselves. 

Practical inquiry, in contrast, is an articulation of as- 
sumptions that serve the Deweyan pedagogical principle of 
moving from the psychological to the logical. The eclectic 
arts are more than a characterization of how curriculum 
inquiry should proceed about the classroom or learning sit- 
uation. They provide a pedagogical design for moving from 
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the psychological to the logical. For example, students may 
experience dilemmas. Through dialogue with perceptive 
teachers these learners clarify deeper dimensions of their 
dilemmas and problems and interests implicit in them. In 
so doing students come to realize that everyday interests 
symbolize fundamental interests in life’s great mysteries 
and events. Such interests cannot be realized for other 
persons; rather, they evolve through interaction with oth- 
ers. The teacher, as a major figure in democratic dialogue 
that discloses fundamental interests, must be aware of the 
great potential of liberal education. The disciplines offer in- 
sights and perspectives on life’s great mysteries and events. 
The teacher’s job is to evoke and sustain inquiry into fun- 
damental interests and to show the students that funded 
knowledge speaks to their most basic concerns. Some- 
times it matches quite thoroughly (the first eclectic art), 
sometimes perspectives and insights from funded knowl- 
edge must be tailored and combined in creative ways to fit 
particular concerns of students, (the second eclectic art), 
and at other times knowledge must be created to meet in- 
terests and needs that funded knowledge does not address 
(the third eclectic art). 


Indeed, for a teacher to shoulder all of this respon- 
sibility would seem “impossible” as Schwab pointed out 
in The “Impossible” Role of the Teacher in Progressive 
Education.** How could a teacher do all of this for the 
thirty primary students met each day, or for more than one 
hundred met each day in the secondary school? Perhaps 
it is possible for a teacher to accomplish such pedagogi- 
cal interaction for three or four students, providing that 
the teacher is familiar with a wide range of literature that 
sheds perspective on educational problems. 


But such a situation seems anything but practical. The 
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key to the possibility of progressive education (i.e., to prac- 
tical inquiry by teachers and students) is to transform the 
for into with. Curriculum developers and teachers need 
to reflect on the principle of interaction as a basis from 
which inquiry proceeds. When they realize that students 
and teachers are actually engaged in pedagogic encounters, 
they will acknowledge that Schwab’s principle of interaction 
is another way of saying democracy as used by Dewey.*” 

Contrary to most prevailing interpretations of inquiry as 
a pedagogical device in which answers are already known 
by teachers, and students are expected to guess them, prac- 
tical curriculum inquiry for teachers and students poses one 
central question: 


What can we experience, learn, and do to con- 
tribute to greater goodness for ourselves and for 
the consequences that emanate from us? 


This kind of question, posed in the language of a given 
group of learners brings the eclectic arts into the classroom. 
The eclectic arts, then become the pedagogy by which the 
forgoing curriculum question can be pursued. This ques- 
tion becomes the organizing center*® (to use Virgil Herrick’s 
productive term) from which the curriculum grows and is 
continuously reconstructed. The role of curriculum devel- 
opers is to set this question in motion in classrooms and 
other learning situations. Teachers and students are no 
longer recipients of curriculum; instead, they realize that 
they must take responsibility for the creation of their own 
lives. Particular interests that evolve in this lifelong pro- 
cess may be illuminated through artful and eclectic drawing 
upon funded knowledge. 
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The Practical 3 


In 1973, in The Practical: Translation into Curricu- 
lum, Schwab addressed critics who wanted to know what he 
meant by curriculum as opposed to the inquiry of essays. 
Schwab’s point, of course, is that curriculum is inquiry. To 
argue this position, Schwab sketched four classroom com- 
monplaces: teachers, learners, subject matter, and milieu, 
demonstrating that the interaction among these four di- 
mensions of classroom actually create and re-create the ex- 
perienced curriculum. To understand this curriculum, it is 
necessary for researchers to monitor the dynamic interac- 
tions among the commonplaces. Moreover, this requires a 
moving beyond the limited conception of researcher as only 
one who works in universities or research centers and visits 
classrooms. It necessitates the broadening of researcher to 
also include those who live in classrooms, viz. teachers and 
students. In their daily life in classrooms, teachers and stu- 
dents need continuously and consciously to ask themselves 
how teachers, learners, subject matter, and milieu affect 
what is taught and learned. 

While it might seem quite obvious who teachers and 
learners are, it should be noted that persons traditionally 
identified as teachers (adults with credentials) and students 
(children, youth, or adults needing knowledge, skill, values, 
certification, or custodial care) constitute only one image of 
the idea of teachers and learners. Persons engaged in peda- 
gogic encounter within a learning group can become teach- 
ers or learners, depending upon the expertise tuat they pos- 
sess about an issue at hand. Furthermore, it is the rare in- 
stance, indeed, when one does not possess special expertise 
on matters most relevant to himself or herself. This dimen- 
sion of practical inquiry is seldom realized in schools when 
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teachers and curriculum leaders practice what Freire calls a 
banking pedagogy (e. g. I, the teacher, have and dispense 
the proper knowledge for you, the student) as contrasted 
to a problem posing pedagogy (e.g. We have problems that 
represent common interests and we need to pursue greater 
understanding of them together).*! 

The commonplace of subject matter ranges all the way 
from the interests and perspectives of students and teach- 
ers to funded knowledge of humanity, to the mundanity 
of classroom textbooks, instructional materials, curriculum 
guides, and other symbols of curricular policy. The milieu 
is the catch-all category, making the four-part category 
scheme inclusive of all influences upon students in class- 
rooms. Milieu includes physical facilities, arrangement of 
furniture and centers of learning, effects of institutional and 
social context, and psychosocial atmosphere or ambience. 

Study of the commonplaces has focused primarily on 
the generation of knowledge about the commonplaces and 
the interaction among them. Such research is usually seen 
as a task done by researchers who visit situations studied 
rather than live there. Useful and important as results 
of such research might be in informing curriculum leaders 
who design broad policy guidelines, it does not relate in 
a direct way to the practical principle of interaction (i.e., 
those most intimately related to the problematic arena can 
know it best). 

In addition to gaining knowledge about the interaction of 
commonplaces, and thereby producing curriculum knowl- 
edge, practical inquiry invokes an ecological image of cur- 
riculum. This image holds that the interaction among 
teachers, learners, subject matter, and milieu is, in fact, 
the curriculum. Teachers and students both live the cur- 
riculum and reflect upon its meaning and value. In essence, 
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teachers and students make the curriculum self-conscious. 
Problems for study emerge from dialogue within the lives of 
teaches and students, who reflectively use subject matter to 
facilitate insight, meaning, and morally defensible action in 
the personal and public milieu. The milieu itself is studied 
for the supportive and resistive influence it has on inquiry. 
How can such a curriculum of practical inquiry be set in 
motion? To this question, The Practical 4 responds. 


The Practical 4 


We know return to the definition of curriculum set forth 
by Schwab in his 1983 work, The Practical 4: Something 
for Curriculum Professors to Do.*? After submitting his 
definition Schwab repeats its central ingredients for clari- 
fication. Let us consider each in light of the centrality of 
students and teachers to practical curriculum inquiry. 

1. What is successfully conveyed. That which is con- 
veyed is the dynamic, and always reconstructing interac- 
tion of teachers, learners, subject matter, and milieu. No 
one can know the curriculum as it infuses the consciousness 
of students better than the students themselves. Thus, per- 
ceptive teachers must be in continuous dialogue with them 
in an effort to mutually understand their perspectives as 
the change in the daily flow of encounters with other stu- 
dents, teachers, subject matter, and milieu. 

2. By committed Teachers. Only teachers who are com- 
mitted to growth for themselves and their students can 
hope to sustain understanding of the continuous recon- 
struction of experience wrought by the interaction of the 
commonplaces. 

3. Using appropriate materials and methods. Appro- 
priate can only be defined within the state of affairs in 
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question by those whose lived experience know the situa- 
tion. Moreover, appropriateness can only be determined 
by those whose quest is sustained by eros, their needs and 
interests searching for the good, the beautiful, and the just 
in everyday matters. Appropriate method begins with this 
quest and is invigorated by the imaginative, analytic, and 
dialectical power of acquaintance with the funded knowl- 
edge of humanity available through every episode of a life- 
long liberal education. 


4. Of legitimated matters. Legitimation of what 
is worthwhile curriculum derives from two fundamental 
sources: (a) the disciplines of knowledge that have created 
their own internal mechanisms of warranted subject matter 
and (b) the insights of teachers and learners as they reflect 
on what they know and need to know in order to lead better 
lives (allowing them to define and redefine better lives). 


5. Which are chosen via serious reflection on alter- 
natives. By becoming better acquainted with the funded 
knowledge of humanity, and by interacting through dia- 
logue with others, teachers and students are able to project 
an array of alternative perspectives and courses of action 
on almost any problem. But the key to this facet of cur- 
riculum is its emphasis on serious reflection. How can this 
be ensured? Endurance rests upon the basic assumption of 
Deweyan progressives that humans reflect with utmost seri- 
ousness on matters that they deem to be in the best interest 
of their own growth and its consequences. Such an assump- 
tion is, of course, the antitheses of popular U.S. commission 
reports on educational reform (such as A Nation at Risk by 
the National Commission on Excellence in Eduction) which 
assume that human self-interest is destructive and must be 
set right by coercion (more standards imposed, more time 
on drudgery tasks, more homework, and strict discipline to 
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ensure compliance with requirements that have no meaning 
for students and little for their teachers). 

6. By those involved in teaching of a specific and known 
group of students. A large group of students, e. g. a school 
building or system, may be specifiable, but to be known is 
a different matter. To be known requires the manageable 
size of a classroom or comparable learning situation. Even 
more it requires a teacher who can put forth the attention 
that convinces students that they can know themselves in 
meaningful ways, both as groups and as individuals. Only 
when students are debriefed of the socially ingrained con- 
viction that others (the omniscient THEY) know best what 
lowly students need, can they exercise the will and respon- 
sibility to teach and learn for themselves. 

7. Who will differ from time to time and place to place. 
Students and teachers must realize that they differ in needs 
and interests with the flux of daily circumstance. Not only 
do populations of nations, and school buildings differ rela- 
tive to place and time, and not only do individuals within 
each of these entities differ in background and disposition, 
but the cast of characters within each classroom and within 
each individual alters its configurations on a momentary 
basis. The only monitoring system for such flux of need 
and interest is the ongoing reflection and communication 
of those involved, teachers and students. 


The Practical 4 as Metaphor 


Given the backdrop of eros**, of the “impossible role of 
progressive teachers who do not realize the need to grant 
authorship to students for their own curriculum,“ and of 
an image of science that is not only systematic but imagi- 
native, reflective, ecological, and morally responsible,** we 
can perceive practical inquiry as more than a technical and 
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linear means to the end of what works. Practical inquiry 
is situational, proceeds by interaction within the problem- 
atic environs, seeks insights rather than laws, and creates 
meaning, perspective, and capacity to act defensibly in the 
interest of justice. It is informed by an artistry of eclectic 
knowledge that fits, is adapted or is created to meet the ev- 
erchanging needs of situations. The forces that interact to 
fashion this continuously reconceptualized flow of inquiry 
are the commonplaces of teacher, learner, subject matter, 
and milieu. They are the curriculum, but a curriculum may 
range from reflective in origin to that which merely occurs 
willy-nilly. The conscious efforts of teachers and students 
to discover and create better lives for themselves and for 
those whom they influence is what makes curriculum re- 
flective, practical, and liberating. 


In order to realize the benefits that can accrue from such 
inquiry, from lives of reflective action, teachers and students 
need an example. The example proposed by Schwab is the 
Curriculum Group. This group, consisting of representa- 
tives from school, community, and elsewhere, studies the 
influences that the commonplaces have upon one another 
and attempts to maintain a balance among them. Yet, it 
is clearly impossible for such a committee to do much more 
than formulate the roughest of policy perspectives, a kind 
of abstract sense of direction. But in the deliberation that 
formulates that sense of direction resides a metaphor that 
is edifying for those in the concrete circumstance of class- 
room life The Curriculum Group asks: “what is worthwhile 
for the school or small districts?” In its asking it comes to 
the realization that the best answer resides in a continu- 
ation of the asking at the classroom level. This does not 
mean that the buck is passed to the teacher. Rather, the 
teacher, too, perpetuates the asking, and together with the 
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students the question is posed again and again: What, now, 
is worthwhile to know, how can we come to know it, and 
what consequences does it have as it infuses and informs our 
action? Together, teachers and students will ask: What is 
the interplay among teachers, learners, subject matter, and 
milieu as we pursue this question? Is a balance maintained 
among the commonplaces, and what does it mean to have 
a balance among the commonplaces in a given situation? 

In principle, the lived experience of classroom life based 
on these questions should have a rippling effect. That is, 
individuals from the classroom should take these questions 
into their lives outside of school. Who are the teachers 
and learners, and what are the salient features of subject 
matter and milieu in their interactions with families, peer 
groups, mass media, nonschool organizations, and so forth? 
In principle, at least, if practical curriculum inquiry is taken 
to its logical conclusion, it could move (in a mushrooming 
sequence) from practical inquiry by researchers, to delib- 
erative Curriculum Groups in schools inspired by curricu- 
lum professors who realize that they alone cannot fulfill 
the promise of practical inquiry. In turn, the Curriculum 
Group serves as inspiration and example for classrooms as 
the group realizes that situational specifics cannot be un- 
derstood without the concrete, lived experience of teachers 
and students in dialogue. So too, teachers and students 
know well that to understand the sources of meaning and 
direction in school lives they must inquire deeply and perva- 
sively into the commonplaces of their nonschool lives, i. e., 
into the analogues of teacher, learners, subject matter, and 
milieu. 

Thus, we see a Deweyan progressive faith in the practical 
inquiry advocated by Schwab. The question that remains 
is undeniably political and ideological: Is it possible for 
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curriculum professors to begin a chain of events that has 
the power to reconstruct society? Can they influence cur- 
riculum leaders in schools to establish Curriculum Groups 
that symbolize the need for teachers and students to cre- 
ate democratic classrooms based on practical inquiry? Will 
such classrooms inspire students to take the spirit of demo- 
cratic, practical inquiry into the nonschool institutions in 
which they live? 

If there is a chance that such a linkage could be set in 
motion, then the avid promotion of practical curriculum 


inquiry is indeed “something for curriculum professors to 
do!” #6 


Conclusion 


Summarily, Schwab’s Practical 4 must be viewed in light 
of several of his earlier works. In combination with the 
earlier works the Practical 4 provides a powerful argument 


for acknowledging the interaction of teachers and students 
as a central place for curriculum inquiry and deliberation to 
occur. In fact, I suggest that the ongoing interaction among 
teachers and learners (when conducted in the spirit of a 
Deweyan democratic classroom) is more profoundly and 
directly a place of curriculum inquiry than the conference 
rooms of curriculum planner and policy makers. 

Each of several earlier articles presents at least one 
salient characteristic of the sort of curriculum inquiry 
Schwab recommends in the Practical 4. These can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. From Eros and Education, in 1954, we see that practi- 
cal inquiry serves arete not techne alone. Practical inquiry 

-at all times must be infused with the desire to create the 
good and the beautiful. It is clearly not a narrow means- 
ends problem solving activity; instead, it is clearly in har- 
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mony with a Deweyan ideal of inquiry in the interest of 
personal and social growth.*” 

2. From The “Impossible” Role of the Teacher in Pro- 
gressive Education, we see the necessity of faith in demo- 
cratic action. To expect a teacher to know the experiential 
repertoire of each student well enough to make a curriculum 
for his or her complex needs and interests in a way that re- 
lates those needs and interests to extant disciplinary knowl- 
edge, is to expect the impossible. However, by exercising 
a democratic faith that students can become partners in 
the process because of their special knowledge of their own 
experiences, needs and interests, the task become possible. 
By working with each other, teachers and students become 
curriculum developers together. In fact the curriculum it- 
self becomes the continuing quest by teachers and learners 
to develop answers to highly specific versions of the general 
questions: What is good for us to know and experience 
(now, and now, and now)? 

3.. The method of inquiry for discovering momentary 
answers to their questions is that of science, as portrayed 
inWhat Do Scientists Do? Again this is a Deweyan kind 
of science—imaginative, everyday, fluid, looking to conse- 
quences with an ecological vision, as well as procedural, 
systematic, and informed by enlightened perception. 

4. More specifically, the practical or everyday uses of 
scientific inquiry evolve from a state of interaction with the 
problematic situation. Thus, in the Practical 1 these uses 
focus on an actual state of affairs, seek situationally spe- 
cific insights, and discover ends that give meaning, open 
possibilities, and inform decision and action. No one is in 
a better place to conduct this interactively-based curricu- 
lum inquiry than those who live the curriculum daily—viz., 
teachers and students. 
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5. If we can conceive of teachers and learners as the 
primary curriculum inquirers, then the Practical 2 reveals 
what they should do. In fact, it points to a way out of 
educational confusion that Dewey*® perceived as mired in 
the artificial separation of subject matter areas in schools. 
Schwab’s*® eclectic arts provide not only a method for de- 
liberation by policy makers who need to use theories for 
practical ends, they constitute a basis for pedagogy as well. 
Students and teachers together arrive at a problem drawn 
for dialogue about their experience. They need help in 
meeting the needs and interests invoked by the problem 
under inquiry. The first eclectic art becomes a turning to 
the repertoire of classics that make a liberal education pos- 
sible. Students begin to find ideas that speak directly to 
their situation. They also realize that they must become 
active reconstructers of these ideas by combining and tai- 
loring them to meet specific needs and interests (the second 
eclectic art). Finally, they realize that all solutions are not 
to be found in the repertoire of a liberal education, and 
they must accept the existential responsibility to become 
creators of knowledge, and even contributors to the reper- 
toire of liberal education (the third eclectic art, that of the 
anticipatory generation of alternatives). 

6. In the Practical 3 the curriculum, thus, becomes no 
less than the study of the lived experience of classroom life. 
This, of course, goes far beyond momentary occurrences in 
classrooms and probes deeply and expands broadly to in- 
clude the study of interactions among all aspects of teach- 
ers, learners, subject matter, and milieu that make the 
classroom encounter what it is. The includes the study of 
teachers, learners, subject matter, and milieu of the culture 
in which the school exists. 


7. In The Practical 4, then, we can see the Curriculum 
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Group as a metaphor, an exemplar within the school, of the 
kind of searching inquiry that classrooms should provide. 
The Practical 4 is, I contend, a fervent call for classrooms to 
become places where teachers and learners inquire together 
to try to figure out a way to live better together, calling 
upon all the resources they can find to help them do so. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE CRISIS OF 
HISTORICISM 


Can faculty reach consensus on curricular requirements 
for undergraduates? Though agreement on basic skills and 
on concentration is some major is possible, faculty efforts to 
specify general education requirements usually meet with 
frustration. Long negotiations among faculty from differ- 


ent academic areas produce disappointing outcomes. What 
takes hundreds of hours to assemble is usually a curricular 
design showing little departure from past practice and little 
evidence that dozens of ordinarily imaginative and creative 
people have been at work. Instead of innovation the final 
document offers a pastiche of different courses representing 
the vested interests of the major departments of the univer- 
sity. The unavoidable suspicion is that political horsetrad- 
ing among the departments has produced the final product. 

Why do so many intelligent academics and so many 
hours of discussion produce so little? An academic audi- 
ence will be familiar with at least one of the following five 
diagnoses. 

1. Marx was right is saying that group interests de- 
termine the values and meanings of cultural life. Since 
curricula are part of cultural life, we should expect them 
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to be negotiated settlements among the self-interested de- 
partments of the university. 

2. Pluralism is a fact of modern society. Just as we no 
longer require chapel of students, so we no longer require 
a university core beyond the basic skills expected of every- 
one. To do more would be an arbitrary curtailment of the 
legitimate diversity in modern society. 

3. A university is a business, and if it is to stay in busi- 
ness it must be responsive to the shifting demands of its 
consumers. There are enough consumers in the market- 
place to allow a few colleges to pursue a monolithic idea of 
education, but most operate much like the modern super- 
market: there’s something there for pretty much everyone, 
and the shopper enjoys great discretion in choosing. 

4. The democratic opening of higher education after 
World War II meant the demise of the private university 
as a gentlemen’s club. Today, training for practical careers 
that have become increasingly specialized puts pressure on 
the number of hours reserved for university requirements. 
An increase in the number of requirements in one’s major 
(often dictated by outside agencies) erodes the number of 
hours required elsewhere and makes it difficult to restore 
hours to a university core once they have been removed. 

5. Dramatic changes in curricular designs appeared in 
the 60’s. Freedom of choice was the shibboleth of enlight- 
ened educational philosophy. Educators took their cue 
from varieties of existentialism, non-directive psychology, 
and the rhetoric of political dissent. Self-directed learning 
was the new ideal. Moreover, with the collapse of classi- 
cist culture and its educational norms, the faculty could 
not achieve consensus on the meaning of a liberal educa- 
tion. Thus, it seemed indefensible to mandate an extensive 
core and to restrict electives to three or four courses. It 
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became far better to maximize discretion and thereby to 
encourage the maturation of students who were assuming 
responsibility for their own curriculum plans. Even better, 
by showing respect for the maturing undergraduate’s own 
choices, the faculty could put a positive face on their own 
loss of cultural and educational consensus.’ 

The preceding diagnoses may reflect the symptoms of 
the problem more than its roots. A loss of consensus about 
the goals and appropriate means of higher education is an 
event within the cultural superstructure. A temptation in 
the twentieth century has been to trace such events to more 
basic changes in a social infrastructure, e.g., economic or 
political shifts in common practice or common understand- 
ing. Genealogies offered by Marx, Nietzsche, and Freud 
have accustomed us to looking for the roots of cultural life 
beneath the surface of reflective awareness. The resulting 
suspicion that consciousness may not be transparent to it- 
self has proved both beneficial and destructive. 

The primary benefit has been to alert us to the bias and 
distortion accompanying common sense, to the common 
nonsense accompanying our estimates of what is true and 
good. The danger has been that once we generalize this 
suspicion and eventually dismiss all reflective judgments 
as instances of self-deceptions and naivete, there is no re- 
liable way left to evaluate or remedy flaws in the cultural 
superstructure.” Given this ambiguous record, we would do 
well to think of changes in the cultural superstructure as 
based on interaction among implicit practices and meanings 
and explicit understanding and deciding. Thus, our current 
difficulties in agreeing on educational aims and means have 
origins only partly thematized. 

Let us explore a diagnosis of these difficulties that in- 
cludes these mixed origins. As a diagnosis it may be supe- 
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rior to the preceding five because it is more comprehensive 
than any one of them and can include all five as partial 
grasps of the current difficulties. In shorthand form this 
sixth diagnosis cites the so-called “crisis of historicism” as 
the origin both of a breakdown in consensus regarding the 
purposes of higher education and of subsequent frustrations 
in designing university requirements. 

Admittedly the term “historicism” has had a range of 
meanings since the nineteenth century.? For our purposes 
“historicism” will mean the development of historical con- 
sciousness, i.e. an increasing awareness of the emergence 
of specific practices, meanings, and values at specific times 
and places. We will fix the meaning of “crisis of historicism” 
by reference to three sets of disturbing insights accompa- 
nying this development of historical consciousness. 

The first set has been explored by Hayden White in 
his Metahistory: The Historical Imagination in Nineteenth- 
Century Europe. Historians in that period produced indi- 
vidually successful but collectively incompatible accounts 
of specific episodes as well as of general historical pro- 
cesses. By the end of the century this rich profusion of 
histories left the professional with the impression that none 
of the accounts was established on theoretically compelling 
grounds. One was free to choose how one would conceive of 
and write about the past; what became decisive in actual 
practice were implicit moral and aesthetic assumptions. In 
due course other discipline were to experience similar crises 
with “the collapse of determinism in 19th century physics 
and economics, the discovery of non-Euclidean geometry, of 
Quantum mechanics, Keynesian economics, and of Godel’s 
limitations of any deductivist. . .”* An earlier century’s 
response to a lack of consensus among theologians, meta- 
physicians, and physicists had been arguments in favor of 
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academic skepticism. Many of those sixteenth-century ar- 
guments returned in the late nineteenth century as, once 
again, theories proliferated and consensus proved elusive. 


More familiar to those acquainted with the literature 
on historicism are the insights about the historical vari- 
ability and relativity of human institutions and thought. 
The remarks above about genealogies reflect a domestica- 
tion of what initially were troubling insights into how hu- 
man meanings and values were conditioned by the time and 
place of their birth. The disheartening effect of genealogical 
studies was to make all practices and beliefs seem somehow 
arbitrary now that we knew their origins. No matter how 
illogical the conclusion, the inference is commonplace that 
to understand something in terms of its historical generis 
is somehow to erode its truth value. That is, we begin 
to recognize how indebted we are to the accidents of our 
births, how many borrowings we have made in how we 
speak, value, and act. This recognition coupled with expo- 
sure to culturally diverse ways of speaking, valuing, acting 
may dissolve all firm conviction, undermine our trust in in- 
herited beliefs, leave nothing but personal opinion as the 
reference point for what we say and do. This is the lesson 
of historicism brought home to persons outside academia. 

A third set of insights yielded largely negative pro- 
nouncements about the demise of classicist culture and the 
irrelevance of its norms for modern culture. The canons of 
classicist art were under siege early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The Aristotelian ideal of science as a field of certainly 
and necessity was wavering. The historians themselves were 
divided over the possibility of writing universal history or 
even objective accounts of parts of history. In short, the 
norms of traditional procedure and presentations were un- 
der attack. But then one returns to the first set of insights. 
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As theories about art, history, and the sciences proliferate, 
what counts as normative control? What standards are to 
be agreed upon as measures of aesthetic quality, historical 
accuracy, scientific objectivity? Unless controls are com- 
mon, meanings can proliferate much like jungle vegetation 
and soon the once carefree hiker is enmeshed in a dark un- 
dergrowth of theories with little sense of direction.° 

The purpose here is not an analysis of historicism or its 
crisis. The preceding remarks were intended as genealogical 
sketch of how we arrive at a contemporary impasse regard- 
ing higher education. They also served to identify just what 
the problem may be. For just as the crisis of historicism is 
marked by an abandonment of classicist norms, an explo- 
sion of contending theories, so the impasse in educational 
practice continues in the absence of recognized controls on 
meaning and value. 

Let me translate these claims into more familiar terms. 
One witnesses the flood of meanings carried along by the 
media, word of mouth, and changes in fads only briefly 
without recording some surprise at the fecundity of human 
imagining and understanding. “Surprise” may be too mild 
a term. There is something disheartening about being able 
to take in but a fragment of so immense a production. Even 
more troubling to some is that the fragment they do master 
is a babble of voices, a contest among conflicting opinions 
that seems without resolution. Multiple voices counsel all 
sorts of practical advice, daily churn out theories and at- 
tractive ideas only to replace them on the morrow. 

If it is impossible for one person to understand all the 
different meanings carried by the various media, is it also 
impossible to separate nonsense from good sense in some 
narrow slice of the whole? Or can we judge, evaluate, dis- 
criminate among meanings? 
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Much is at stake in the preceding questions. We spend 
most of our days entangled in a web of social meanings 
many of which we do not recognize as conventional prac- 
tices. Even past our childhood years, we continue to think 
about ourselves and to act in routine ways that we rarely 
reflect upon or criticize. Who we are and are becoming 
is largely a matter of unacknowledged indebtedness. Oc- 
casionally we trip over some incongruity in our habits of 
thought and action and then may turn reflective trying to 
sort out and to evaluate where we have come from and 
where we are heading. It is at such moments that judg- 
ing meanings becomes a crucial task. How will we think 
and speak about ourselves? How will we live politically, 
morally, religiously? What ideals will we adopt and pur- 
sue? What the crisis of historicism means to the average 
person is that traditional criteria for judging meanings are 
insecure. Norms once widely favored have lost their hold 


on a community; common judgments and shared meanings 
are fewer. But judge we must—and so must our students. 
For educators this is the challenge posed by the crisis of his- 
toricism: How do we teach students to judge meanings, to 
distinguish sense from nonsense, to take responsible stands 


amid the contending claims on how they should think and 
act? 


One benefit of this diagnosis of the current educational 
impasse is that it acknowledges the impersonal origins of 
the crisis and the largely implicit way in which it developed. 
There is no need to cite villains (e.g. relativists, positivists, 
nihilists) as conspirators behind the scenes of this cultural 
change. A further benefit of this sixth diagnosis is that it 
rules out producing yet another theory of educational aims 
and means as a way around the impasse. Theories are not 
in short supply; the problem of educational practice is more 
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basic. 

At the level of theory the crisis of historicism devolves 
into two equally unattractive options. Either one supports 
some version of relativism or one dogmatically asserts the 
claims of a particular theory as definitive. Common sense 
did not provide a third option since all that remains “com- 
mon” is the absence of consensus. Now, if the impasse in 
educational planning is heir to the crisis of historicism, then 
it too cannot be resolved by appeal to yet another theory of 
a vanished common sense. What options remain? In a pre- 
vious century, when academic skepticism arose in response 
to the erosion of a medieval cultural consensus, Descartes 
shifted the focus of the debate from metaphysical and sci- 
entific theory to method. If facts and conclusions belong- 
ing to contending theories were dogmatically tainted, then 
concern for the very possibility of knowledge would have to 
discover a non-dogmatic route to consensus. The strategy 
of methodical doubt in the Meditations was a promising 
alternative. Still that enterprise holds little promise to- 
day wedded as it was to a classicist ideal of science and 
enthralled with a geometric-deductivist logic. 

Perhaps a different method would work. Educators are 
usually veterans of graduate courses in the methodology 
of a specialized discipline. Should undergraduate curricula 
place greater emphasis on the content of such courses? The 
promise of this option lies in avoiding the terms of the cur- 
rent debate between classicists (e.g. Bloom and the Great 
Books School) and advocates of exploration and diversity 
in undergraduate education. The former seem insufficiently 
aware of the cultural shifts from classicist norms; the latter 
seem unaware of how to prepare students for sorting out 
the confusing claims produced by these shifts. 

Why not expect courses in methodology to teach stu- 
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dents how to analyze and evaluate contending theories? 
Experience suggests repeated disappointment. First, such 
courses have tended to separate method from content and 
to make the study of the former an end in itself. While 
somewhat predictable if a faculty member has specialized 
in methodology, this approach does a disservice to under- 
graduates. Like spiders spinning ever finer webs, some 
methodology instructors proceed to develop ever greater 
refinements in technique and measurement. Unlike spiders 
which spin their webs to catch food, these courses too often 
lose track of their purpose—to sift relevant evidence from 
a flood of reports and to distinguish fact from fiction.” As 
well, the separation of method from content has provided 
little evidence that skills learned in the research class were 
being transferred to new contexts. Learning skills in isola- 
tion from the information specific to varying contexts ap- 
parently offers little promise of future applications. Yet a 


third criticism of methodology courses cites their tendency 
to reinforce a twentieth-century fascination with technique 
and instrumental rationality. A curriculum primarily em- 
phasizing methods would do little to counteract the naive 
hope that we could someday design a decision-making tool 
so good that we would not have to be good ourselves.® 


If common sense is absent, theories are present but in 
contentious disarray, and methodology classes deliver little 
of what they promise for general education, are there any 
other options? The third criticism of methodology courses 
does suggest a fourth option. What is it about “being good 
ourselves” that suggests that limits of this third option? As 
any teacher of logic knows, students can master techniques 
of analysis and argumentation and revel in the newly ac- 
quired skills to the point of sophistry. Methods and styles 
of rhetoric are like all pieces of equipment—in the wrong 
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hands they can be abused. What is prior then to method, 
logic, research technique, and literary expression is the con- 
crete subject who can acquire and then use or abuse a reper- 
toire of skills. 

The spontaneities of concrete subjectivity include cu- 
riosity, inquiry, imagining, guessing, evaluating, deciding. 
What persons make of these spontaneities will vary widely. 
Some will drift. Others will adopt varying ideals of human 
potential and will dedicate themselves to their achievement. 
As their experience expands and knowledge assimilates, 
they may revise the means and/or ends of so much effort. 
Education, most observe, plays some role in both the de- 
velopment of spontaneities and the adoption of means and 
ends. Now the partial truth of diagnosis five above (i.e., 
education should enable students to direct their own devel- 
opment) indirectly affirms the situation educators now face 
in trying to encourage development and responsible selec- 
tion of means and ends. Theories abound offering educators 
advice on the means and ends they should promote. The 
difficulty of this situation is that spontaneous living will 
not wait until the theoreticians have come to consensus or 
until the educators have sifted the conflicting pieces of ad- 
vice. Their own efforts and the lives of their students go 
forward with or without consensus on these questions. But 
then judgments of fact and decisions on worthy ends must 
be made before all the evidence is in and before the best 
available opinion has clearly emerged from the contempo- 
rary debates. This is the difficult situation facing both 
educators and their students.® 

Given this situation, we could expect that an under- 
graduate curriculum would alert students to the dimen- 
sions of the problem, offer them some direction in analyzing 
the welter of conflicting theories and practices, and enable 
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them to make responsible judgments and decisions regard- 
ing what they should believe and do. As generalities these 
aims are noncontroversial. Adopting means likely to prove 
effective and at the same time attractive to numerous fac- 
ulty may prove the sticking point. Let us take each aim in 
turn and suggest means for achieving it. 

To alert students to the absence of cultural consensus 
may be achieved by standard survey courses informed by a 
specific historical perspective. The previous perspective on 
the crisis of historicism is one option adaptable to survey 
courses in a number of the arts and sciences. Specifically 
such courses would survey the historical shifts in the ideals, 
the norms and the procedures of a discipline. For exam- 
ple, there is the shift from the classicist ideal of science as 
providing necessary and certain truths to a modern concep- 
tion of science as providing probable and testable accounts 
of what may be the case, not necessarily but as a matter of 
fact.'° As part of a literature survey one could study the 
changing portrayals of the figure of Prometheus (Aeschylus, 
Shelley, Goethe, Nietzsche), of the historical shifts in the 
importance of authorship for understanding a text. Within 
a philosophy course one could study the slow transition 
from understanding human nature as a metaphysical given 
to understanding the historicity of humankind. 

In numerous ways, limited only by faculty inventive- 
ness, students could be exposed to the multiplicity of theo- 
ries, their historical appearance, growth, demise, and resur- 
gence. Survey courses already in place (e.g. intro to cul- 
tural anthropology, history of economic theories, history of 
science, history of modern art, comparative religious stud- 
ies) could ptovide vehicles for exploring and appreciating 
diversity in human meanings and practices. 

To offer students some direction in analyzing all this 
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diversity, classes emphasizing methods and procedures for 
controlling meaning would seem suitable. An historical 
overview of major changes in the control of meaning might 
be a common feature of several of the classes. Three possi- 
ble features of such an overview are: (1) the differentiation 
of compact cosmological consciousness into sacred and pro- 
fane worlds of meaning,!! (2) the divergence of theoretical 
meaning from common sense meaning under the prompting 
of the Socratic question and through the systematic theo- 
rizing of Aristotle, (3) the turn to the subject in the modern 
period of philosophy as the critical foundation of meaning 
and value. 


Against the backdrop of this overview, undergraduates 
could then study how meanings are controlled in specific 
disciplines. Again, some courses already in place would 
be vehicles for studying specialized methods of inquiry and 
evaluation, e.g. lab-based courses in the natural sciences, 
classes in literary criticism, in social science research, in pol- 
icy analysis and in applied ethics. As noted above, method- 
ology courses are subject to a number of criticisms, but if 
they are part of a larger curriculum design such as the 
one suggested here, these criticisms need not be too dam- 
aging. In particular, if the curriculum design challenges 
faculty and students to pay attention to their own perfor- 
mance in questioning and analyzing theories, in employing 
methods and techniques of evaluation, then the illusion of 
education as learning techniques “so good that one doesn’t 
have to be good” will be less prevalent. Higher education 
frequently fails to provide the conditions for students to ex- 
perience themselves as questioners who can do more than 
parrot obscure language codes and apply nominally under- 
stood rules to problems. This alternate proposal increases 
the chances that, when faced with diversity of theory and 
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technique, the students will be familiar enough with public 
controls on meaning and their own ability to understand 
and evaluate that they will take on the task of sorting out 
the conflicting claims. They at least are unlikely to dismiss 
the task with a facile excuse about it all being a matter of 
personal opinion. 


The third aim, to enable students to make responsible 
judgments and decisions regarding what they should believe 
and do, is likely to be the focus of the most debate. It s here 
in making judgments that the absence of cultural consensus 
will be felt the most. However, once the vacuity of remarks 
about letting students judge and decide for themselves is 
revealed as a mask for a missing consensus, the practical 
concern should be to enable students to recognize the dif- 
ference between being intelligent and being responsible and 
being irresponsible. Assuming there are identifiable differ- 
ences here, educators should invent ways of tacking the 
difference in concrete cases. “Cases” will emerge as faculty 
pursue the first two aims of the curriculum. First of all the 
seemingly endless profusion of theories about apparently 
the same subject will generate “felt difficulties.” Some stu- 
dents will experience the flood of meanings as similar to 
being caught in an undertow. At a personal level they will 
initially wonder what beliefs are left intact, what convic- 
tions secure, or is all to dissolve into unstable opinion. In 
response to the historical overview of changes in the control 
of meanings, the students will likely be puzzled by the dif- 
ferences between common sense and theory. They may well 
wonder what goes on in the shift from everyday language to 
the seemingly abstract and unimaginable terms of modern 
science. Once these questions and puzzles are out in the 
open, the next step is to apply the previous insights into 
methods as ways of controlling and evaluating meanings. 
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Here the rudimentary insights are: (1) methods are 
products of a self-designing human intelligence, and (2) 
their purpose is to improve the odds that inquiry will suc- 
ceed. These two insights demystify the techniques, meth- 
ods, and heuristic devices studied as part of the second aim 
of this curriculum. Rather than thinking of them as me- 
chanical substitutes for personal understanding and judging 
(recall the illusion of technique), the students may perceive 
them as tools for proceeding intelligently and responsibly 
with their own inquiries. They may perceive these proce- 
dures as publicly tested and accepted ways for improving 
their own efforts to learn. By reference to these conven- 
tional procedures the faculty can teach the differences be- 
tween an opinion and a supported conclusion, between a 
gratuitous assertion and an argument, between random cu- 
riosity arid controlled inquiry, between a bright idea that 
pops into one’s head and a reflective judgment. Demon- 
strating these differences to students is a key step in en- 
couraging their responsible evaluation of meanings. 


Pedagogical strategies appropriate to the third aim (i.e. 
enabling responsible judging and deciding) will vary. Most 
of the teaching strategies should encourage students to take 
responsibility for their own learning. The ideal outcome 
will be a form of self-enlightenment occurring as students 
re-enact some portion of the cultural journey from multi- 
plicity of meanings to explicit efforts to control meanings. 
Historically that journey saw the emergence of astronomy 
from astrology, chemistry from alchemy, methodical inquiry 
from unrestricted imagining and asserting. Common to all 
states in the journey were human minds operating at first 
with few differentiations but later with the methods, tech- 
nical definitions, and heuristic schemata that make learn- 
ing and problem-solving more likely. Re-enacting these de- 
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velopments will be a matter of taking the works of other 
thinkers, noting the operations these works presuppose, and 
leading students to discover similar operations in them- 
selves. They key difference between this third section of the 
curriculum and the to preceding sections is that it presents 
no new theory. 

Rather, an invitation is being issued to take the works of 
other thinkers and to consider how one’s own mental oper- 
ations are similar to those which produced these secondary 
materials. 

Without this appeal beyond multiple theories to the stu- 
dents’ own performance, teachers are unlikely to effect any 
liberation from the mystique of obscure language codes and 
the illusion of understanding once one can parrot them. 
Without this appeal teachers are unlikely to undermine 
the cliche’ that everything reduces to matters of opinion 
and preference or to explode the illusion that familiarity 
with opposing viewpoints is all there is to a liberal edu- 
cation. However, with this appeal students may attend 
to their own performance and begin to form an empiri- 
cal/experiential understanding of what goes into learning, 
judging, deciding. That may be enough to alter the proba- 
bilities in how they typically respond to the multiplicity of 
contending theories and practices. 


Appendix: Outline of a Curriculum 


This paper says little about specific courses or their con- 
tent. It omits any references to classes teaching basic skills. 
As well, there is no attempt to prescribe a “core” curricu- 
lum. Instead, the paper focuses on certain formal features 
of a liberal education. The intent has been to recommend 
three aims that could function as criteria in selecting pro- 
cess will involve “political” compromises among university 
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departments. Given the absence of consensus on the con- 
tent of a liberal education, we can expect political interests 
to enter the resulting vacuum. Still, faculty adopting these 
criteria can use them to restrain such interests and to set 
limits on any compromises. Finally, it is possible, even de- 
sirable, that individual courses pursue two or more of the 
aims. This is especially true of the third aim. 

First Aim: Alerting students to the multiplicity of mean- 
ings 


e a) Guideline: course content should survey conflicting 
theories and diverse symbolic-cultural systems. 


b) Types of courses: cultural anthropology, art his- 
tory, ethnic studies, history of drama, survey of world 
religions , history of science, introduction to economic 
theories, history of philosophy, introduction to politi- 
cal theories 


Second Aim: Offering directions on the control of 
meaning 


a) Guideline: course content should emphasize meth- 
ods of research and evaluation. 


Types of courses: statistical methods, lab-based 
courses in the natural sciences, research in the social 
sciences, literary criticism, applied ethnic, logic, scrip- 
tural hermeneutics 


Third Aim: Enabling responsible judgments and deci- 
sions 


a) Guideline: course content should pursue questions 
and puzzles generated by encounters with the multi- 
plicity of meanings and methods. The primary objec- 
tive should be to focus attention on the intelligent per- 
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formance that is presupposed by theory and method 
and that is within the reach of students. 


b) Types of pedagogues: an overview of the “cul- 
tural journey” toward the differentiation and control 
of meaning; case studies in the history of a discipline; 
autobiographies of inventors and thinkers; journals 
recording puzzles, questions, and responses; research 
projects involving problem-solving. 


Notes 


1. “Consensus” is perhaps a misleading term if one assumes that ed- 
ucators have ever achieved unanimity on the goals and means of a liberal 
education. Clearly educators in the U.S. prior to the 60’s debated the ap- 
propriate ends and means of their profession. (See The Origins of Literary 
Studies in America, Gerald Graff et al. eds. Routledge, Chapman and Hall, 
1989.) Despite these debates, the explosion of experiments and novelties in 
undergraduate curricula since the Second World War did mark a significant 
break with prior practice and understanding. By comparison with current 
situations in academia, that earlier practice and understanding seem much 
more uniform and those debates less troubled by irreconcilable differences 
over fundamentals. 

2. The self-defeating claims of this total suspicion are fairly obvious. 
Once one claims that all reflective operations are self-deceiving, then all 
evaluations and judgments are erroneous, including those which supposedly 
discover bias and distortions in the cultural superstructure. 

3. For a review of the multiple meanings of “historicism” see George 
G. Iggers, The German Conception of History (Middletown, CT: Wesleyan 
University Press, 1968), 287-290. 

4. Martin Joseph Matusik, Mediation of Deconstruction (Boston: Uni- 
versity Press of America, 1988), 162-163. 

5. On the mediation and control of meaning, see Bernard Lonergan’s 
“Dimensions of Meaning,” in Collection (New York: Herder and Herder, 
1967), 252-267. 

6. For persons outside of academia the usual options are equally 
unattractive. Either one is lost in a flood of meanings and grabs at one 
novelty after another to define what one temporarily believes and values 
(a parody of political engagement and personal commitment); or one re- 
treats to some prior position and defends it against all comers. In the latter 
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case, the lesson of historicism may have been glimpsed and spurned as too 
threatening. 

7. lowe this analogy to Eugene J. Meehan of the University of Missouri 
at St. Louis. 

8. My description of their naive hope paraphrase a criticism variously 
attributed to Gandhi and T.S. Eliot. The criticism is germane to under- 
graduate curricula, even those that emphasize self-directed learning. When 
no more is meant by “self- direction” than “no one compels me to choose 
one way or the other,” we are operating with a negative conception of free- 
dom. A contemporary fascination with technique and efficient planning 
indicates that many sense the inadequacy of this negative freedom. In ef- 
fect, popular talk about strategies of coping, cost-benefits analysis, tools 
of critical thinking and moral reasoning may often be signs of unease with 
this featureless freedom. Without admitting it to ourselves, we may be 
searching for some “compulsion” that will specify what we are to do with 
this freedom. This search for some compulsion is likely present as well when 
curriculum planners think of their task solely in terms of programmatic and 
institutional changes. They thereby tend to forget that the primary goal 
is to encourage changes in persons and not to narrow education to control- 
lable routines. The latter usually become primary ends when freedom as 
self- direction has proved too costly to a group. Then. rather than encour- 
age a microautonomy of responsible subjects, the “new plan” is imposed 
uniformly and unilaterally. 

9. “New books pour forth annually by the thousands; our libraries need 
ever more space. But the vast modern effort in judging meaning. The effort 
to understand is the common task of unnumbered scientists and scholars. 
But judging and deciding are left to the individual, and he finds his plight 
desperate. There is far too much to be learnt before he could begin to 
judge. Yet judge he must and decide he must if he is to exist, if he is to be 
a man.” Lonergan, 266. 

10. “The Greek conception (of science) was formulated by Aristotle 
in his Posterior Analystics; it envisaged science as true, certain knowledge 
of casual necessity. But modern science is not true; it is only on the way 
towards truth. It is not certain; for its positive affirmations it claims no 
more than probability. It is not knowledge but hypothesis, theory, system, 
the best available scientific opinion of the day. Its object is not necessity 
but verified possibility: bodies fall with a constant acceleration, but they 
could fall at a different rate; and similarly other natural laws aim at stating, 
not what cannot be otherwise, but what in fact is so,” Lonergan, 259. 

11. The work of Eric Voegelin is the richest source for historical mate- 
rials on this and other epochal shifts in meaning. 

See his four-volume masterpiece Order and History (Baton Rouge: 
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Louisiana State University Press), especially the fourth volume. The Ecu- 
menic Age (1980), 68-78. 
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Introduction 


Some years ago, after hearing George Hanford, President 
of The College Board, suggest that every liberal arts course 
needed a critical thinking component and at the same time 
being frustrated with the lack of reasoning abilities of most 
of my students, I began spending the first two weeks of my 
introductory ethics courses going over the fundamentals of 
reasoning; i.e., formal logic, theories of induction, and some 
informal fallacies. 

I believed that students could more easily understand 
and evaluate the claims and arguments found in the philo- 
sophical texts studied in ethics if they first understood the 
nature of formal logic and the requirements for good reason- 
ing. In other words, I believed students could only evaluate 
the strength of a position given by way of argument if they 
first understood the principles of argumentation. 

While for the most part I have been pleased with this 
approach, there have been difficulties. During the first 
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semester, after carefully laying out the canons of formal 
logic and showing how they could be applied to ethical is- 
sue, one bright student asked why I should assume that 
logical analysis was the only acceptable way of evaluating 
beliefs? “Perhaps,” she said, “there are other ways of de- 
ciding what is true, and logic is but one.” In the spirit 
of critical thinking, I urged her to give me an argument 
to support her position, and she, seeing the irony of my 
response, was silenced. 


While I may have convinced the young woman in my 
class, I knew then, in spite of the current popularity of 
teaching critical thinking, that ultimately there were many 
educators who, like my student, believed there were alter- 
native methods of evaluating the reasonableness of beliefs, 
and they too would object to t he emphasis on such ana- 
lytic approaches as those taught in critical thinking classes. 
Also, being familiar with the barrage of attacks on any 
notions of objective Truth put forward by such contempo- 
rary thinkers as Heidegger, Rorty, Feyerabend, and Kuhn, I 
knew there were many philosophers also inclined to believe 
that what any person believed to be a reasonable belief 
was, in fact, relative to that person’s “peer group,” “com- 
portment,” “conceptual frame,” “paradigm,” “worldview,” 
“style of reasoning,” or “form of life.” It was inevitable 
that these persons would criticize critical thinking courses 
for emphasizing formal logic and analytic methodologies. 
This is because critical thinking methods, at least as I un- 
derstand them, assume that it is at least possible to eval- 
uate objectively the reasonableness of competing claims. 
In a “postmodern” age so enamored with attacks on any 
notion of objectivity or Truth, teachers of critical think- 
ing would be seen as philosophical reactionaries trying to 
move education back into the “dark ages” of rationalism, 
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Enlightenment reductionism, or perhaps even “logical pos- 
itivism.” 

Recently, my fears were verified when I read a well- 
written article on teaching critical thinking which appeared 
in Liberal Education.' In his paper, “Critical Thinking in 
Liberal Education: A Case of Overkill?,” Professor Kerry 
Walters criticizes the typical critical thinking course for 
over-emphasizing analytic methodologies and logical ways 
of thinking to the exclusion of what he calls other important 
alternatives. In other words, we are guilty of unwarranted 
reductionism. 

For those of us who applaud education’s current focus on 
enhancing students’ critical thinking skills, close attention 
to the arguments in Walters’ paper is warranted. First, 
the objections he raises not only reaffirm the suspicions 
of my former student, but reinforce those of many teach- 
ers and administrators who see such analytic techniques as 
absolutist. Second, his position is in line with the postmod- 
ern thinking in much of academe. As a result, faculty in 
charge of curriculum development, may see critical thinking 
as non-essential, competing for space in an already-over- 
crowded curriculum, rather than what many of us believe 
to be the very core of liberal education. So, given the issue 
at stake, we need to clearly explicate Walters’ position and 
evaluate its reasonableness. 

Unfortunately, there appears to be a slight methodolog- 
ical problem. Those who are already in sympathy with 
Walters’ position will no doubt contend from the very on- 
set that if 1 mean by “evaluating the reasonableness of his 
position” to evaluate it via the logical standards taught 
in critical thinking courses, then I am indeed begging the 
question. That is, if Walters is criticizing the methods of 
logical analysis, then one can not legitimately critique his 
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position by simply employing those very methods of which 
he is critical. Nonetheless, as Israel Sheffler has pointed 
out, it seems that any claim presented as a candidate for 
truth must also be commendable by virtue of some reasons, 
and these reasons must themselves be able to be evaluated 
by certain standards to which reasonable persons would 
assent.” In what follows, I shall first propose what I con- 
sider to be some non-question-begging criteria for evaluat- 
ing claims (including those which are critical of logical anal- 
ysis) and then argue that, for very good, reasons the posi- 
tion implied by Walters’ criticism is unacceptable. That is, 
teachers of critical thinking are not guilty of unwarranted 
reductionism. 


The Criticism of Critical Thinking Methodology 


Walters begins his analysis by indicating the problems 
critical thinking courses are designed to treat. First, he 
says, from an educational perspective, most students are 
woefully prepared for reading college-level texts and are 
equally inept at evaluating the reasonableness of the often 
competing claims made in the texts. Second, from a po- 
litical perspective, students in our democracy, living in an 
age of what Walters calls, “rhetorical bamboozlement on 
the political and commercial level,” need, more than ever, 
to see issues clearly and make cogent personal and political 
decisions. (234) 

At a minimum, critical thinking courses were designed 
to address these deficiencies. Typically, at least accord- 
ing to Walters, they do this by instructing students in the 
methods of logical analysis. Students are taught to read 
carefully, to recognize arguments, to reduce them to their 
premises and conclusions, to discover the logical connec- 
tions (or lack there of) between the propositions, and to 
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“reject all ambiguities as irrationally based beliefs.” (236) 
In other words, critical thinking courses attempt to give 
students the logical tools necessary to understand and eval- 
uate the reasonableness of the claims found in college texts, 
as well as “the real world.” They do this by showing stu- 
dents how to translate discourse into arguments, and then 
how to evaluate the arguments’ strengths. 

To this end, students are typically taught that “good ar- 
guments” are either deductively valid or inductively strong. 
Students are also told to look closely at the language of 
the argument with an eye to ambiguous or poorly-defined 
terms. This is because a clear understanding of what is 
being claimed is essential for evaluating either the logic of 
the argument or the reasonableness of the premises. 

To many of us, such an approach does not seem problem- 
atic. In fact, given the student deficiencies critical thinking 
courses are intended to address, such methods seem quite 
appropriate. 

Walters, though, is not so sanguine. He claims students 
are led to believe that “the method of critical thinking is the 
only approach to understanding claims about reality, and 
that interpretations or expressions that do not conform to 
the method are unworthy of serious consideration.” (236) 
Critical thinking courses encourage “the student to make 
certain universal assumptions about the nature of both re- 
ality and knowledge, which are at best dubious.” (236) All 
too often, he says, students are taught that “beliefs or opin- 
ions that are not amenable to this model of analytic reduc- 
tionism are questionable—that is, they are examples nei- 
ther of critical reflection nor of bona fide problems.” (236) 
These reductionist methods are foisted on naive students 
who are seldom exposed to “alternative schemes of interpre- 
tation or expression.” (237) Hence, students naturally con- 
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clude that the methods taught in critical thinking classes 
are the only “good methods.” 

As an alternative, Walters suggests that students be 
taught the point of view of someone like Thomas Kuhn. 
Kuhn, in his influential book, The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions, holds that methodological guidelines for any 
investigative or critical program (and by implication, crit- 
ical thinking courses) are “paradigm dependent” and that 
all paradigms (including philosophical analysis) make cer- 
tain unwarranted value assumptions. In other words, what 
counts as “a.fact” or as evidence for a belief is determined 
by one’s chosen methodology for investigating ‘reality,’ 
while the methodology itself is warranted only within the 
broader context of one’s chosen conceptual scheme, world- 
view, or paradigm. Hence, what some critical thinkers 
might call facts, or treat as objective methodologies, are 
neither neutral nor objective, but are theory dependent. 


According to Walters, critical thinking methodology, like 
all methodologies, has endorsed only one view (among 
many views) of the world, one closely akin to logical atom- 
ism. And given that there are other, equally valid, views 
and methods, to teach only this approach is reductionistic. 
Hence, he concludes, teachers of critical thinking are guilty 
of “unwarranted methodological reductionism.” 


Is Critical Thinking Guilty of Unwarranted 
Reductionism? 


If accepted, Walters’ critique suggests a need for , more 
serious response than equal time in the curriculum for alter- 
native perspectives, such as courses in ‘right brain stimula- 
tion’ or meditation. The problem is that Walters’ criticism, 
as all criticism, itself assumes a certain point of view, one 
which implies its own epistemology. Unfortunately, if his 
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epistemology is accepted, it will be impossible for us to 
justify our choice of critical thinking methodology. Indeed, 
his critique has the potential of undermining the epistemic 
foundations which currently legitimize what in some states 
(e.g., California) has become required instruction in crit- 
ical thinking techniques. That is, if we accept Walters’ 
criticisms, then critical thinking methods may be seen as 
but one methodologically biased approach among others. 
For this reason alone, those of us who have endorsed such 
analytic methods should carefully examine the epistemol- 
ogy which underlies Walters’ criticisms and determine if it 
is indeed a reasonable one to adopt. If it turns out that his 
criticisms are themselves based on an unintelligible epis- 
temology or incoherent assumptions, then we would have 
good reasons for rejecting his conclusion that critical think- 
ing methodologies are unwarranted “reductionistic strate- 
gies of analysis.” (240) (Our technique may still be reduc- 
tionistic, but there may be nothing wrong with a reduction- 
ist approach, as long as there are good reasons for believing 
it superior to the alternatives). 

Let us begin by making two observations: First, the 
complaint that teachers of critical thinking are guilty of un- 
warranted reductionism is legitimate only if there are alter- 
native, non-analytic ways of evaluating beliefs and claims, 
alternatives which are both equally effective and, more im- 
portantly, irreducible to the logical methods employed by 
critical thinkers. 

Second, Walters’ criticism assumes that he (unlike the 
average teacher of critical thinking) is operating from a 
perspective which allows him to survey these various alter- 
natives and conclude that the analytic methods of critical 
thinking are only one among many alternative (and equally 
valid) ways of evaluating beliefs, claims, and arguments. 
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I shall assume, given his endorsement of the historian of 
science Thomas Kuhn, this perspective, is some version of 
what I shall call “a contextualist epistemology,” one which 
claims that chosen methodologies or epistemologies make 
sense only within a certain context. If one adopts a contex- 
tualist epistemology, it makes sense to talk of alternative 
frameworks or ways of carving up, making sense of, and 
criticizing the world. It also makes sense to call critical 
thinkers “reductionist” and “absolutists.” 


What then is a contextualist epistemology? From a con- 
textualtist perspective, there are no universal, objective, 
or a historical criteria for determining when a position or 
claim is rational. Whatever standards of evaluation we em- 
ploy, these standards are themselves products of our par- 
ticular historical, social, or scientific context—extensions 
of our “conceptual scheme,” “grid,” “world view,” “com- 
portment,” “language-game,” “peer group,” “style of rea- 
soning,” or “scientific paradigm.”* For a claim to count as 
reasonable, it must only meet the standards of those per- 
sons operating from the same context. Analytic philoso- 
phers have their context with their rules for evaluation, 
while poets or artists might have theirs. 

While theoretically such an epistemology provides Wal- 
ters with the perspective necessary to make his criticisms, 
those who endorse critical thinking must ask, “Is such an 
epistemology ‘reasonable’?” And, here we are back to our 
quandary. Those who are sympathetic with Walters’ posi- 
tion will not allow us simply to ask, if one is presented 
with the choice of adopting or rejecting a contextualist 
epistemology, what evidence, reasons, or arguments can 
be supplied? These sorts of questions appear to assume 
the position of the “reductionist analytic methodology” 
of which Walters is critical. On the other hand, critical 
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thinkers would not be upholding their epistemic duties if 
they blindly endorsed some epistemological position simply 
because it was commended one form or another by certain 
respected scholars, or it was popular with the majority of 
their peers, or, to quote Richard Rorty, because it had a 
“deliciously naughty” appeal. We must, given the educa- 
tional importance of Walters’ criticisms, find non-question- 
begging ways to evaluate the reasonableness of the episte- 
mology upon which his criticisms are based. 

There are, I believe, a number of defensible approaches 
to the problem of evaluating epistemologies. Not every- 
thing is ‘up for grabs.’ First, we might remember that in 
Book IV of his Metaphysics, Aristotle points out that be- 
cause not all truths can be demonstrated, some truths must 
be assumed in order for anyone to know anything at all.* 
So if reasoned belief about anything is possible, no mat- 
ter what the context, certain principles must be assumed. 
One Aristotelean principle is the Law of Non-contradiction; 
that is, any intelligible claim about the world cannot be- 
nor entail-a logical contradiction. So, if the acceptance of 
the claims made in a theory commits us to accepting a 
contradiction—that is believing both p and -p are true, 
then we have good reason to reject the theory. In other 
words, no acceptable theory can be logically incoherent. 

Second, we can assume for any claim that is not obvi- 
ously true, no matter what the context, that it is reasonable 
to ask what reasons can be offered for believing it. Quite 
apart from evaluating the strength of the reasons, if en- 
dorsing a certain epistemology negates the very possibility 
of being able to give reasons, then we have reason to reject 
the epistemology. 

Third, when someone makes a claim, critical thinkers 
should always ask, “How could that person be in a position 
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to know whether the claim was true or false?” If the accep- 
tance of certain claims made in a theory of human cognition 
entails that it would be impossible for any person to be in a 
position to know if the claims were true or false, we would 
have good reason to be skeptical of the theory. 

Fourth, we can criticize a theory if its articulation em- 
ploys concepts which upon analysis become quite unintelli- 
gible, no matter how straightforward we thought they were 
prior to analysis. 

Given these four strategies.for evaluation, let us now 
look at the contextualist epistemology Walters and others 
would have us endorse. The question of the logical coher- 
ence of contextualism involves showing that if one accepts 
the claim that “the truth or reasonableness of all claims is 
context-dependent,” then the reasonableness of that claim 
must itself be context-dependent. So, anyone who asserts 
that the contextualist way of looking at the world is ‘the 
correct way’ and hence objectively true, would be making a 
claim which in fact contradicts what is claimed by the con- 
textualist epistemology. That is, if we accept the claims 
made by the conteztualist theory then there is no “correct 
or objective way” independent of all contexts. So, if the 
theory is accepted as true, then the claims which make up 
that theory must be false. But if the claims making up the 
theory are false, we should not believe that theory. The 
contextualtist theory is then self-referentially flawed: If the 
theory is accepted as true, the claims which make up the 
theory are false. (It is one of the ironies of modern philoso- 
phy that the same kind of self-referential argument that was 
used to undermine foundationalist or verificationist episte- 
mologies and was used against positivism by contextualists 
also undermines contextualist epistemologies. ) 


Another version of this argument is given by Socrates 
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in Plato’s Theatetus. If the statement “the reasonable- 
ness of all claims is context dependent is accepted as true,” 
Socrates is entitled to hold that “The reasonableness of all 
claims is not context dependent.” But if Socrates’ abso- 
lutist claim, (-p), is true, then the contextualist claim (p) 
must be false. Or, conversely, the acceptance of their the- 
ory entails the negation of the theory.® 


Second, there is the question of how a contextualist can 
give reasons in support of such a theory. If someone says 
that the contextualist way of understanding claims is the 
‘correct way,’ surely the person believes it is correct be- 
cause of certain evidence she has gathered. That is to say, 
assuming that the truth of contextalist epistemology is not 
self-evident, those who believe it must believe it by virtue 
of certain reasons. They must have gathered evidence in 
support of the claim that “all claims can only be under- 
stood and evaluated as true or false from within their in- 
dividual contexts.” But again here come ‘the rub’: Either 
the evidence provided for contextualism is itself true only 
for persons who have already accepted the truth of con- 
textualism or the evidence is objectively true, and hence 
would provide good reasons for any rational inquirer. But, 
if the evidence for a contextualist epistemology is accepted 
as objectively true, the claims made by the contextualist 
theory must be false, for the truth of a least some claims, 
that is, “those which support contextualism” is not context- 
dependent. On the other hand, if the evidence for contextu- 
alism is not considered objectively true, then those who are 
skeptical have been given no compelling reasons to believe 
it. So, if contextualism is true, there is no reason to accept 
it, as there could be no objective evidence to support it. 
And, if there were objective evidence, contextualism would 
then be false.® 
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Third, if someone claims that contextualism is the “cor- 
rect” way of understanding claims made about the world, 
let us ask, how could that person be in a position to 
know that it was “the correct way”? Anyone who claims 
that contextualism is true, is committed to the position 
that the truth or reasonableness of all claims is context- 
dependent. But if contextualism is “the correct way,” and 
hence all claims are context-dependent, either the person 
who makes this claim is cooperating from “a context be- 
yond all contexts,” and if so contextualism is false, or the 
person making the claim about the truth of contextual- 
ism is making it from her own particular context, in which 
case the person really could not know if “all claims were 
context-dependent,” as that would require getting beyond 
her particular context into “the context which includes all 
contexts.” But “the context which includes all contexts” is 
just what teachers of critical thinking mean by objectivity 
or the ideal perspective sought by all rational persons. So, 
if contextualism were indeed true, no one could be in the 
position to know it. And if someone were in such a position, 
contextualism would be false. 


Along these same lines, there is the final question of 
whether one can make sense of the claims made in the 
contextualist theory. Contextualists believe that there are 
alternative ways of looking at problems or contexts within 
with things can be understood differently, and that the con- 
text of critical thinking is only one way among the many. 
Surely these alternative contexts or ways of seeing are in- 
commensurable and must not be reducible or translatable 
into the analytic point of view of the “reductionist criti- 
cal thinker.” If they were translatable or reducible to the 
context of critical thinking via critical ‘thinking techniques, 
Walters would not call critical thinking techniques, “unwar- 
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ranted reductionism.” The analytic methodology taught by 
critical thinkers would then simply be a way of understand- 
ing to which other ways of understanding could be reduced, 
translated, and then evaluated and vice versa. So, if the 
claim that critical thinkers are engaged in unwarranted re- 
ductionism is to be taken seriously, we must assume that 
one context cannot be reduced to another. But, here again 
comes the rub: If those alternative contexts are not trans- 
latable to the critical thinking framework, such alterna- 
tive contexts could not be comprehended by those persons 
who are locked into and limited by their analytic critical 
thinking contexts. But surely this problem of framework 
comprehension must work both ways. If the contexts are 
incommensurable and translation is impossible, why should 
we suppose that persons, such as Walters, can understand 
both analytic and non-analytic thinking perspectives, while 
the rest of us are barred from such understanding? 


Such thinking leads us to a curious conclusion. If two 
perspectives can be understood by the same person, then 
both perspectives can be understood from one conceptual 
frame or context; i.e., the context of the person who un- 
derstand both. So the notion that there are radically dif- 
ferent contextual perspectives which elude understanding, 
contexts which are not reducible each to the other, makes 
little sense. If there were such radically different contexts 
no one could know it. On the other hand, if a person 
claims to know such things, then the perspectives must not 
be so radically different that one mind cannot understand 
both.’ But if one mind can understand both contexts, they 
are, at least form the most part, translatable, one to the 
other. Hence, I suggest we should reject the thesis that 
there are radically different, non-translatable contexts or 
frameworks. It follows, of course, that if claims from other 
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frameworks can be translated into the critical thinking per- 
spective, they can also be evaluated by its analytic meth- 
ods. Hence Walters’ cry of unwarranted reductionism is 
itself unwarranted. 


Beyond these four arguments additional ones could be 
developed. If we assume that contextual epistemologies 
made sense (and I have tried to show they don’t), there are 
two additional problems which I will mention but briefly. If 
critical thinking is to help us get at “the truth” or to decide 
what is reasonable to believe and do, how, if what counts as 
reasonable is context-dependent do we decide about claims 
made from other competing contexts? Doesn’t contextu- 
alism make the critical evaluation of competing claims im- 
possible? 

Second, we should ask how is it that one becomes a mem- 
ber of a certain relevant epistemological context? To speak 
of being a member of a certain context means that we can 
identify the context and the group of persons who belong. 
But what human differences will allow us to form a new 
context? Are there feminist contexts, male contexts; Black, 
White, and Hispanic contexts; blue collar, white-collar, 
and unemployed contexts; Hindu, Christian, and Jewish 
contexts; teen-age contexts, middle-age contexts, and el- 
derly contexts; Canadian, Australian, and Californian con- 
texts; foundationalist contexts, Wittgensteinean contexts, 
and Popperian contexts? In other words, does every human 
difference (sex, race, religion, age, social class, nationality, 
and favorite epistemology) constitute a new context whose 
ways of understanding are incommensurate with those who 
differ? The ridiculousness of such a position should be ob- 
vious, but it is worthy of our serious contemplation because 
there are academics who begin by assuming a contextualist 
point of view and then act as if no trans-contextual com- 
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munication (and hence critique of their beliefs) is possible.® 
For example, there are feminists who, when presented with 
what appears to be a reasonable question or argument, re- 
spond by saying, “Oh, you are obviously assuming a male 
rationalist point of view,” and that’s the end of the discus- 
sion. 

This attitude, one which is possible only because a con- 
textualist epistemology is deemed acceptable, is counter- 
productive. It undermines all dialogue, and all attempts at 
rationally settling disagreements. It makes critical think- 
ing impossible. It turns philosophy into another “literary 
genre” or sophistical exercise aiming at power and manip- 
ulation. 


It would seem then that rather than endorsing a posi- 
tion that there are other equally valid contexts for decision- 
making or ways of making sense out of the world, and 
then claiming that the analytic methods of critical thinking 


are guilty of unwarranted reductionism, teachers of criti- 
cal thinking should spend a good deal of time analyzing 
and critically evaluating the reasonableness of the critics’ 
claims. We should show students that such claims are very 
problematic, probably incoherent, and ultimately unintel- 
ligible. 

The problems of contextualist epistemologies do not en- 
tail that we are to ignore problems of Baconian bias, back- 
ground logic, or ethno-and egocentrism. These are real and 
important problems, but they can be seen as nothing more 
than bad arguments from the analytic perspective taught 
in critical thinking classes. 

I would also recommend that we all openly confess that 
the analytic methods of critical thinking do make assump- 
tions. Critical thinkers begin with the assumption that as 
rational human beings, we can all understand many dif- 
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ferent perspectives (Aristotle, Aquinas, Hegel, Heidegger, 
Quine, and Kuhn) all at once—sometimes we teach them 
in the same semester. We assume that it is possible to eval- 
uate their reasonableness, and we should adopt only those 
beliefs for which there are good reasons. 


Most of us assume that we should withhold our endorse- 
ment from those beliefs for which reasons are lacking, or, 
upon analysis, appear to be incoherent. (‘io do otherwise 
is to set a bad example.) 


Why is this approach an unwarranted “reductionistic 
strategy” or methodology? What alternative would be bet- 
ter? Surely any approach which was consciously adopted 
would have to commend itself to us by virtue of some evi- 
dence or argument which would then be subject to evalua- 
tion by the very methods taught in critical thinking classes. 


It is, I believe, not a mere prejudice that many criti- 
cal thinkers emphasize formal logic and analytic method- 
ologies. One reason is that two of the primary goals for 
critical thinking are to help humans attain and preserve 
as much truth as possible, while avoiding error. Valid de- 
ductive reasoning is “truth preserving.” If one begins with 
true premises and reasons validly, one is assured of preserv- 
ing that truth throughout the reasoning because these have 
proved to be the most effective ways of attaining truth. It 
seems, given the nature of the inductive process, even if we 
were to adopt some other method of seeking truth, say med- 
itation, Tarot cards, or intuition, the grounds for endorsing 
the alternative procedure would still be dependent upon in- 
ductive reasoning or on employing some notion of evidence 
to support our decisions. The adoption of these guidelines 
is not a sign of unreflective methodological absolutism; they 
are the most reasonable ways to make decisions. 
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Conclusion 


We have seen that for persons to accuse the critical 
thinking movement of “methodological absolutism” or “an- 
alytic reductionism” is to assume that there are indeed 
alternative and equally valid ways of evaluating beliefs, 
claims and arguments. I have argued that such a position 
implies an epistemological position which is itself fraught 
with problems, not the least of which is logical incoherence. 
If anything, I would argue that critical thinking courses 
need to emphasize the rigors of formal analysis even more.® 
No matter what the subject matter, if any claims are be- 
ing made (and surely there are) evaluation of the accept- 
ability of those claims is invited by the person who makes 
them. So, if we assumed that there were other methods be- 
sides those endorsed by the critical thinking movement,— 
that is clarification of the claims and evaluation of the rea- 


sons for adopting them—these methods would themselves 
be adopted only after undergoing the same sort of logical 
evaluation already employed by critical thinkers. 


Notes 


1. Kerry Walters, “Critical Thinking in Liberal Education: A Case for 
Overkill?” Liberal Education 72, #3 (1986): 233-244. All references to 
Walters’ paper will be followed by the appropriate page number. 

2. See Israel Scheffler’s Science and Subjectivity (Indianapolis: Hackett, 
1982), ch. 1. 

3. For clear accounts of the modern form and supporters of contextual 
epistemologies, see Sean Sayers, Reality and Reason (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1985), pp. 83-89; Maurice Mandelbaum, “Subjective, Objective, and Con- 
ceptual Relativism,” in Relativism: Cognitive and Moral, eds. Meiland and 
Krauz (South Bend: Notre Dame Press, 1982), pp. 34-61; and W. Newton- 
Smith, “Relativism and the Possibility of Interpretation,” in Rationality 
and Relativism, eds. Hollis and Lukes (Boston: MIT Press, 1986), 106-122. 

4. Aristotle, Metaphysics, Bk IV, ch. 3, 1005b-1006a, 30. 
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5. For a full treatment and defense of Socrates’ position in the Theate- 
tus, see Harvey Siegel’s Relativism Refuted (Boston: D. Reidel, 1988), ch. 
pS 

6. For a careful treatment of the problems with contextualism see 
Paul Moser’s Empirical Justification (Boston: D. Reidel, 1985), and Harvey 
Siegel’s “Relativism, Truth, and Incoherence,” Synthese 68 (1986): 225-259. 
While Siegal has written extensively on the subject of relativism this recent 
article includes reference to his numerous other helpful works. See also his 
book Relativism Refuted (Boston: D. Reidel, 1988). 

7. Thinking along these same lines is developed by Donald Davidson in 
his paper, “The Very Idea of a Conceptual Frame,” in Relativism: Cognitive 
and Moral, eds. Meiland and Kraus (South Bend: Notre Dame Press, 
1982). 

8. See Jean Grimshaw’s Philosophy and Feminist Thinking (Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Press, 1986) for a full treatment of this problem 
of relativism for feminist philosophy. 

9. See, for example, the arguments in my “A critique of Critical Think- 
ing,” Teaching Thinking and Problem Solving, Vol. 7, Issue 10, December 
1985, reprint, Thinking, VI, #4, 1986. 
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